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FOREWORD 


HE papers here collected reflect observations 
made during various visits to my native 
country in the years following the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles: in 1920, when the effects of war and star- 
vation were still visible everywhere; in 1923, 
when the Ruhr invasion and the inflation disas- 
ter seemed to be heading the country into chaos; 
in 1926, the year of Germany’s entry into the 
League of Nations. These dates in themselves 
speak of the extraordinary recuperative power 
shown by the German people during these six 
years of poverty and distress. What some of the 
intellectual and moral forces were which made 
this remarkable advance toward national re- 
covery and international codperation possible, | 
have tried briefly to set forth in this little book. 
The first three essays are here reprinted from 
The Atlantic Monthly. ee 


November, 1926 
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INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS IN 
CONTEMPORARY GERMANY 


(1924) 


HE intellectual life of the Germany of to- 

day may be summed up by a word of Niet- 
zsche’s: “The Germans have as yet no to-day; 
they are of the day before yesterday and of the 
day after to-morrow.” For perhaps never has the 
tragic truth of this word been more impressively 
revealed than now. 

It is indeed hard to see how the German of to- 
day can obtain a view of the present in any way 
satisfying or acceptable. Wherever he looks, he 
sees popular misery, foreign oppression, national 
disintegration and decay. How, then, could it be 
otherwise but that the whole trend of contempo- 
rary German thought should turn either toward 
the shades of the past or the yet unborn forms of 
the future? 
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I 


Memories of the past are naturally uppermost 
in the minds of the older generation, especially 
that part of it which preéminently shared in the 
splendor of the Wilhelminian age: the bureau- 
cracy, the army and navy, the university profes- 
sors, the landed and industrial aristocracy. How 
everything seemed to flourish and progress in the 
powerful Empire founded by the Iron Chancel- 
lor! German industry and commerce encircled 
the globe. German city administration was recog- 
nized all over the world as an unequaled model of 
civic efficiency and integrity. The social legisla- 
tion of the Empire assured to the German work- 
ing class a material basis of living such as no other 
country offered. The universal military service 
guaranteed a bodily vigor of the broad masses and 
a widely diffused sense of public duty, perhaps 
more sharply pronounced than anywhere else. 
The German universities and polytechnics were 
unquestionably the most productive institutions 
- of research in the world and attracted a body of 
students who in methodical training and thor- 
oughness of scholarship surpassed the youth of 
most other countries. The cultivation of art, par- 
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ticularly of music and the stage, was valued in a 
much higher degree than elsewhere as a public 
task, and had led in the widest circles of the popu- 
lation to a susceptibility to artistic impressions 
and to an intensity of interest in esthetic ques- 
tions which again had hardly a parallel among 
other peoples. 

That this mighty empire and this brilliant civi- 
lization rested after all upon feet of clay, that 
they had been put in the service of a policy which 
ignored the fundamental conditions of healthy 
progress, respect for personal freedom and earnest 
desire for international brotherhood, and there- 
fore was bound to conjure up fatal conflicts 
within and without — this is a truth which was 
hardly realized even by the most enlightened 
before the war. That its realization to-day should 
come particularly hard to those who themselves 
were instruments of that policy — the intellec- 
tuals of the old régime — is easy to understand. 
And yet, what a service could these intellectuals 
have rendered to the young struggling German 
Republic, and thereby to the Fatherland, if they, 
particularly the teachers in the Gymnasia and the 
university professors, had whole-heartedly ac- 
cepted the new political responsibilities which the 
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collapse of the old order brought for them; if they 
had earnestly pledged themselves to the Weimar 
Constitution and the ideals of popular govern- 
ment contained in it; if they had made themselves 
the mouthpiece of an enlightened international- 
ism. Instead of that, a defiant pessimism seems 
to have settled upon the minds of most of these 
men. They take no part in the efforts to sub- 
stitute a new public consciousness for the played- 
out monarchy; they ascribe all popular misery 
to what they call Socialist misrule or Jewish con- 
spiracy; they rail at all measures of internal re- 
form; they clamor for a return to Bismarckian 
principles; they even acclaim the methods of a 
Ludendorff. 

This atmosphere of resentment and despair is 
reflected in a book which as no other work of 
scholarship has fascinated German readers of the 
last half decade: Oswald Spengler’s “Doom of the 
Occident”’ (Der Untergang des Abendlandes). That 
this book * is in its way an extraordinary achieve- 
ment cannot be gainsaid. It is a brilliant specu- 


« Although conceived before the War and largely written dur- 
ing it, its message is essentially an appeal to the after-war state of 
mind. An English translation under the title The Decline of the 
West appeared in 1926 (Knopf, New York). 
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lative survey of the higher life of the European 
nations, including their Oriental predecessors and 
winding up with the present. It is saturated with 
learning, it presents a vast amount of organized 
material, it abounds in striking characterizations 
both of individual figures and of general move- 
ments. Its most original contribution to the phi- 
losophy of history is, however, the pervading 
thought of a contrast between culture and civili- 
zation. 

The customary division of European history 
into ancient, medieval, and modern times Speng- 
ler replaces by the conception of a multitude of 
individual, autochthonous cultures, each of which 
has its own “soul”; and the customary assump- 
tion of a continuity of development from one na- 
tional culture to another he replaces by the 
thesis that each individual culture completes its 
own circle of life separately, from infancy to man- 
hood, senility, and utter extinction. The senile 
age of culture is civilization; in other words, civil- 
ization is that stage of human development when 
the soul-life of a given culture has become torpid, 
when unconscious production has been hardened 
into conscious reflection, when the dynamic has 
given way to the mechanic, when science takes 
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the place of art, when the chief concern is no 
longer the creation of ideas, but only their diffu- 
sion among the largest possible number of people. 

The rise and decay of three indigenous cultures 
Spengler singles out for particular study, the life- 
span of each of which he estimates at about a 
thousand years: Greco-Roman culture, ending 
with the Augustan age; Arab culture, having its 
roots in the same soil that brought forth Chris- 
tianity, and withering away about the eleventh 
century; Occidental culture, rising in the eleventh 
century and now nearing its doom. The “soul” of 
Greco-Roman culture he designates as Apollinic; 
the “soul” of Arab culture as magic; the “soul” 
of Occidental culture as Faust-like. With special 
emphasis he contrasts the first and the last of 
these types with each other. The Apollinic soul 
consists in calm and clarity, the Faust-like soul in 
unrest and longing. Graeco-Roman culture conse- 
quently finds its highest expression in the mas- 
tery of the finite, Occidental culture in the striving 
for the infinite. The genius of the former is plastic, 
the genius of the latter musical. The universe of 
the former is Ptolemaic, the universe of the latter 
Copernican. The one produces Euclidean geom- 
etry, the other the differential calculus of Leib- 
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niz. The one leads to the Aristotelian philosophy 
of the actual, the other to Kantian Transcenden- 
talism. In short, in every sphere of life a funda- 
mental contrast between classical and modern 
culture. 

But this very polarity of their psychic charac- 
ter brings out all the more clearly the parallelism 
in the external development of these two — as in- 
deed of all — individual cultures in rise and de- 
cay. With Alexander the Great, Greek culture 
entered upon its senility; it turned into civiliza- 
tion; it no longer produced new ideas, but only 
put the old ideas into wider circulation. The 
senile age of Occidental culture set in at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, with Napo- 
leonic imperialism. The Faust-like soul of the Oc- 
cident has lived itself out. It has realized all its 
possibilities. It has exhausted itself in philosophy 
and religion, in art and science. The only work 
left is collecting and classifying what has been 
achieved and applying it to practical purposes. 
Not the creation of new ideals of culture, but a 
life in the service of civilization is the demand of 
the hour. And the only hope of the future lies 
in a new Cesar or a generation of Czsars able to 
weld all the forces of civilization into one mighty 
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mechanism which will keep automatically in mo- 
tion until it wears out. 

“If under the impression of this book” — 
these are Spengler’s own words — “‘youths of the 
new generation should turn to the hammer instead 
of the pen, to the rudder instead of the brush, to 
politics instead of metaphysics, they would do 
what I wish, and I could not wish anything better 
for them.” Without sentimental wailings, to pre- 
pare ourselves for the coming doom is the only be- 
coming thing. “The ancient world died without 
foreboding its death. We know our history. We 
shall die with full consciousness; we shall follow 
all the stages of our own dissolution with the keen 
eye of the experienced physician.” 

No wonder that the brilliant paradoxes and 
daring affirmations of Spengler, in a time dark 
with despair, were welcomed and feverishly con- 
sumed as a sort of soporific. But it certainly can- 
not be said that this self-constituted physician of 
his age has contributed much to its health. What 
the world — and especially Germany — needs to- 
day is a new faith, a new hope of the future. All 
the intellectual and moral forces of the people 
should be summoned to the service of inner re- 
generation. The conviction should be planted in 
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all hearts that from the ruin of the old Germany 
a new and better Germany must arise. Spengler 
does everything he can to stifle this conviction. 
Rooted solely in the past, he has lost the sense for 
the meaning of the present, and the future is a 
blank to him. He, the admirer of Greek tragedy, 
the keen student of Shakespeare, the reveler in 
Bach and Beethoven, the disciple of Goethe and 
Nietzsche, demands from his contemporaries that 
they renounce all higher aspirations and strivings 
and chain themselves, in fatalistic contempt of 
the world, to the practical routine of the day. 
Why? Because he thinks the age doomed to per- 
dition; because he believes that the death knell of 
Occidental culture has struck. For the sake of 
this whim, like a modern Cato, he calls upon his 
fellow countrymen to commit moral suicide. 


II 


Fortunately, a more productive form of relief 
from the distressing present than this exclusive 
dwelling in the past is afforded by the innate Ger- 
man love of work and the innate German interest 
in the affairs of the spirit, which have stood the 
test even of the desperate material conditions of 
to-day. The mental concentration which enabled 
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Spengler to bring to its consummation, in the 
midst of national disaster, a work of such massive 
learning and such marked originality is itself a 
striking illustration of this fact. But it is not an 
isolated illustration. 

Nothing perhaps is a greater surprise to the 
American traveling in Germany to-day than the 
undiminished scientific and artistic zeal making 
itself felt everywhere. Large museum buildings, 
such as the Pergamon Museum and the German 
Museum at Berlin, are, in spite of all difficulties, 
being slowly carried forward toward completion. 
Last autumn the city of Augsburg devoted a 
whole week to the study of Romanticism, through 
addresses of prominent scholars on Romantic lit- 
erature, exhibitions of Romantic painting, and 
performances of the works of Romantic compos- 
ers and dramatists. This winter, even the smaller 
German cities offer a regular repertoire of drama 
and opera far exceeding in seriousness and dignity 
theatrical conditions in Boston or Chicago. And 
professors of many different German universities 
were unanimous in telling me last summer that 
they never had had such students as now. A fev- 
erish thirst for learning, they said, seemed to have 
taken possession of them; and no privations or 
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hardships, no unheated rooms, no lack of light, no 
empty stomachs, no threadbare clothes, no diffi- 
culties in obtaining a book or scientific instrument, 
no hard bodily work in factories or warehouses 
could dampen the enthusiasm with which these 
youths plunged into intellectual pursuits. It was 
natural that under pressure of economic distress a 
majority of the students should turn to the tech- 
nical and exact sciences; but the humanistic 
studies also, such as philosophy, history of litera- 
ture, history of art, showed no marked decrease in 
numbers and surpassed former times by the ardor 
and devotion of their followers. 3 

These testimonies of professors are borne out 
by many manifestations of university life that 
have come to my notice: artistic achievements 
such as the annual Handel festivals at Gottingen; 
welfare movements such as the widespread ac- 
tivity of student organizations in support of Pro- 
fessor Damaschke’s schemes of land-holding re- 
form; moral efforts such as the propaganda of the 
Eucken Alliance for cultivation of liberal and en- 
lightened religious views — all symptoms of an 
academic idealism which in the midst of national 
collapse stands out for the reconstruction and 
heightening of individual life. 
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It was my good fortune, twice during the last 
few years, to take part in an academic celebration 
which revealed in a most impressive manner 
this spirit of unquenchable idealism: the so-called 
Kieler Herbstwoche fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft 
(Kiel Autumnal Week for Art and Science). Well 
known is the old Kieler Woche, an international 
regatta instituted by the former Emperor as a 
German counterpart to the famous “Cowes 
Week.” Twelve years ago, I was present at this 
old Kieler Woche, and I shall never forget the 
fine June day when from the Imperial yacht Hoh- 
enzollern I saw the beautiful Kiel harbor before 
me filled with the vessels of all nations, a large 
part of the German navy arrayed in gala forma- 
tion, the flags flying from all steeples and houses 
of the town, and a festive multitude crowding the 
shores and the streets. Then came the war and 
the collapse. But in the autumn of 1920 I could 
witness the first new Kieler Woche — not an im- 
perial naval review and sporting event, but a 
feast of science and art, arranged by the Univer- 
sity and the City of Kiel, and supported by emi- 
nent scholars and artists from all over Germany. 
In the deserted harbor there lay the last sad rem- 
nants of what had once been the proud German 
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navy; the last great German floating dock was 
being put in readiness for the tugs that were to 
tow it away to England; from the distance there 
were heard the dull reports of the blasting of the 
surrounding forts. But all this did not seem to 
affect the people of Kiel. Again the city had put 
on its array of flags; again a festive crowd moved 
through the streets; and young and old, high and 
low seemed bent only upon showing what this new 
Kieler Woche was to be: a holiday of the spirit. 
The festivities began on Saturday evening with 
a private performance, by members of the Univer- 
sity, of Goethe’s little allegorical play, Paleophron 
and Neoterpe — the old time and the new con- 
versing with each other and forming a covenant 
for the future. On Sunday morning there were 
special services in all the churches, in the after- 
noon a performance of Beethoven’s Missa Solem- 
nis, in the evening Hauptmann’s Weavers. And 
then followed six days of such a wealth of intellec- 
tual and spiritual treats as it is hard to describe. 
Every forenoon an address by some leading man 
from the foremost of German universities, be- 
ginning with Einstein on the theory of relativity 
and ending with the Rector of Bonn University 
on the comparative study of law. Every after- 
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noon some symphony or oratorio. And every eve- 
ning both a drama and an opera of the highest 
rank, the dramas leading from Goethe’s Egmont 
to Byron’s Manfred, the operas culminating in 
Wagner’s Meistersinger. Never have I seen an 
audience stirred to such a height of feeling as at 
this performance of the Meistersinger. It seemed 
as if Hans Sachs, represented by Feinhals of Mu- 
nich with perfect art, was instinctively felt to be 
the embodiment of the very best in German char- 
acter, its simplicity, purity, earnestness, its proud 
modesty, and its moral strength. He was joy- 
ously acclaimed as the genius of his people, as a 
pledge of the national future. One forgot the 
stage; one forgot the anguish of the present; one 
seemed to see a time when Germany, drawing 
forth new life from the deepest roots of her being, 
will again take her place, admired and beloved, 
among the nations. 

Last autumn I had again the privilege of shar- 
ing in this University Week of my native town. 
One hardly sees how it was possible to plan such a 
celebration under the present chaotic conditions 
of German life, and one cannot admire enough the 
courage which inspired the organizers to the fol- 
lowing announcement of their programme: 
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“Joy has become a rare guest amongst us; eco- 
nomic and political disasters threaten to crush us. 
And yet we have dared, this year also, in simple 
forms befitting the time, to arrange an autumnal 
week for Art and Science. For more than ever do 
we need an opportunity to lift ourselves, through 
earnest introspection and noble enjoyment, above 
the cares of the day.” 

This time there were no flags from the house- 
tops, there was no festive crowd in the streets. 
But again a number of other German universities 
had sent their representatives, again actors and 
singers from the foremost German theatres took 
part, and again a programme of genuine worth 
was carried through. The academic addresses re- 
lated for the most part to the age of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. The musical part 
was in the main a memorial tribute to Max Reger: 
his widow had been invited as a guest of honor, 
and almost every day brought a performance, 
mostly in churches, of one of his great composi- 
tions. The dramatic series began with King Lear 
and led through Strindberg’s Spectre-Sonata and 
a dramatization of Holbein’s Dance of Death to 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Everyman. In short, 
this time also the Kieler Herbstwoche contained 
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enough of beauty and thought to raise both con- 
tributors and recipients to a higher level and to 
impart to them strength for the inevitable suffer- 
ings of cruel reality. 

“We need such a store of food for the coming 
winter” was one of the touching words of thanks 
which IJ heard after an address which I myself had 


been invited to deliver during this week. 


III 


All the academic efforts thus far considered are 
after all only makeshifts or diversions. They con- 
tain nothing essentially new; they derive strength 
from the ideals and achievements of former gener- 
ations. But there is no lack of efforts in contem- 
porary Germany which at least make the claim of 
offering something essentially new and of point- 
ing the way from the misery of the present to a 
freer and nobler conception of humanity. 

Three remarkable men who, each in his own 
way, stand for this new ideal of life I shall at- 
tempt briefly to characterize: Friedrich Wilhelm 
Foerster, Rudolf Steiner, and Count Hermann 
Keyserling. 

Foerster is a much-disputed figure. To some he 
is anathema, a traitor to his country; by others he 
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is acclaimed as a leader and as a prophet of true 
national greatness. Perhaps he has gone too far 
in his condemnation of German policy of the last 
decades — at least during the war it would have 
been wiser not to seem to abet the defamation of 
Germany by her enemies. But a genuine patriot 
Foerster is, nevertheless, and the martyrdom of 
conviction surrounds him with the halo of tragic 
experience. 

For him, the salvation of Germany lies in the 
radical turning away from the Bismarckian policy 
of centralization and the appeal to might. Ger- 
_ many, he thinks, by her national temper as well 
as by her geographical position, is predestined to 
become the great mediator in European life. 
Federalism, in his opinion, was always the funda- 
mental principle of German internal politics; and 
in foreign affairs the tolerant and cosmopolitan 
German was naturally averse both to the narrow, 
centralized nationalism of the French, and to the 
harsh imperialism of the English. The imitation 
of these altogether un-German tendencies by the 
Prussian monarchy had been the ruin of the Ger- 
man State. In the first place externally. For by 
the appeal to might, a people living in the midst 
of neighboring rivals was bound to condemn it- 
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self to being overpowered by them; in its own in- 
terest it should have appealed to reason instead 
of to might. But spiritually also Bismarckian 
policy had damaged and impoverished the Ger- 
man people by forcing the wealth of its tribal in- 
dividualities into the rigid pattern of militarism. 

From these aberrations the German soul must 
be freed. The individual German must become 
again what he was in the classic age of German 
culture: a citizen of the world. And German 
policy must find its highest task in helping to lay 
the foundation of a true League of Nations. 

“In order to save ourselves from becoming the 
centre of war between East and West, we must 
become the centre of peace. In view of the tre- 
mendous tension of the present world situation, 
the aim of the new German policy must be every- 
where to unite and adjust instead of splitting up 
and intriguing. We must, with tact and loyalty, 
see to it that the German question is not going to 
sow discord between the other Governments. In 
every dissension we must honestly work for Eu- 
ropean unity and for world accord. On every oc- 
casion — even in questions that do not affect us 
immediately — we must try to smooth out the 
difficulties of our former enemies, and in every in- 
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dividual case we must help all parties to arrive at 
a morally fruitful compromise. A German foreign 
policy of this sort would at once be recognized as 
a blessing to the world. Through it we should 
atone for the dynamite policy of the former, mili- 
taristic Germany; we should open new paths to 
ali other nations. Thus the one forcibly disarmed 
people might save the rest of the world from its 
own armaments.” 

In the face of the policy of conquest and op- 
pression which militaristic France is at present 
pursuing on the Rhine and Ruhr, such words as 
these will appear to many as the childlike fancies 
of a day-dreamer. And yet, do they not spring 
from motives which ought to become general — 
motives which, if made general, would indeed 
usher in a new and better era of humanity? And 
would the vanquished and mutilated Germany 
not achieve a moral victory more glorious than 
her military defeat was crushing, if she indeed 
succeeded by such a policy of reconciliation in 
kindling that same spirit in her former enemies? 
A liberating force these thoughts are, in any case. 
They free from the dull pressure of suffering by 
making us see the meaning of suffering. They 
turn our glance toward ideals, the mere pursuit of 
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which, irrespective of success or failure, sets all 
the highest instincts of our being in motion. 

Rudolf Steiner also— the originator of the 
German variety of contemporary theosophical 
thought — aims at the creation of a new con- 
sciousness of international solidarity. It is signifi- 
cant that he should call his system of ideas, not 
theosophy but anthroposophy — science of man, 
not of God. He shares with the Indo-English- 
American theosophists the belief in the spiritual- 
ity of the universe and the striving for an ever- 
heightened spiritualization of the individual. But 
he is distinguished from them by holding aloof 
from all manner of occultism and by the absorp- 
tion of the whole tradition of German intellectual 
history. The name “‘Goetheanum,” borne by the 
central sanctuary of the widely spread communi- 
ties of his followers, is a visible symbol of his in- 
tellectual breadth. And much more energetically 
than any of his spiritual brethren of other na- 
tionalities he devotes himself to the problems of 
social reform. 

Here again it is symptomatic of the course 
which a considerable current of contemporary 
German thought is taking, that Steiner also sees 
the deepest cause of the German collapse in the 
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overstraining of the national conception of the 
State. The German State, according to him, had 
encroached arbitrarily upon the other two princi- 
pal spheres of public activity, the industrial and 
the cultural. The urgent need of to-day, there- 
fore, is to make the three fundamental forms of 
social life — State, industry, and culture — inde- 
pendent of each other, and to recognize each of 
these forms in its individuality and special task. 
The State, Steiner thinks, has to do only with the 
legal relation of man to man, or, as Super-State, 
with the legal relation of people to people. If it 
tries, itself, to carry on industrial enterprises, if 
it tries to regulate intellectual production, then it 
loses thereby the power to fulfill its own mission, 
the nonpartisan administration of justice; it be- 
comes party itself; nay, it becomes the tyrant of 
society. 

This was indeed, according to Steiner, the con- 
dition of Germany before the war. Brilliant as 
was the development of German industry during 
the last fifty years, industry, through its close 
connection with the State, had become an instru- 
ment of politics and had thereby called forth po- 
litical frictions all over the world. And even the 
much-admired social legislation of the Empire, 
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the invalid and old-age insurance, had been 
robbed of its inner worth by the fact that it was 
planned as a political measure for the curbing of 
Social Democracy and therefore failed to win over 
the hearts of the laboring class. 

Steiner takes a similar view of the scientific and 
artistic production and the whole educational 
system of the old Empire. Schools, universities, 
and academies of art were, in his opinion, only too 
often managed as breeding-places of a particular 
set of political views, and, in so far as this was the 
case, were made to serve purposes alien to their 
real task. In spite of their undoubted technical 
efficiency and in spite of many individual achieve- 
ments of research made possible by them, they 
accordingly — as a whole— fell short of the chief 
goal of all education: the creation of a free, broad, 
unbiased, universally human conception of life. 
In a word, great as were the successes achieved 
by the German Empire during the last fifty 
years, by concentrating the energy of a whole 
people upon the immediately attainable and the 
nationally useful, this Empire has not fulfilled a 
far-reaching and lasting international mission. 

It is for the defeated and humiliated Germany 
to fulfill such a mission, by emancipating the 
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three fundamental forms of social life from each 
other. A State which limits its activity to safe- 
guarding equal rights for all, which does not as- 
pire to being an industrial overlord or an intel- 
lectual dictator, is certain in its relation with 
other countries likewise to avoid encroachment 
upon legitimate rights. An industrial system 
which does not serve political interests is certain 
to carry on its intercourse with foreign industrial 
systems in the spirit of international compromise, 
not of international threats. An intellectual life 
which is permitted to develop without any politi- 
cal interference, spontaneously and from within, 
is certain to seek out its kindred in other countries 
also and, by amalgamating with them, to help in 
producing a truly international mind and a living 
consciousness of the unity of the human race. 

Here lie the most portentous, and the most 
hopeful, tasks of the German future. 


Count Keyserling is the most brilliant of the 
three men considered here in common. The 
spirited observer of life who in happier days trav- 
eled around the globe in order to find himself, 
who, after the return to his ancestral estate in 
Esthonia, was plunged through the war into the 
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conflict between his German blood and allegiance 
to a hostile Government, and finally, through 
the Russian revolution, was bereft of everything 
and sent into exile, has now for years placed him- 
self resolutely and without reserve in the serv- 
ice of European reconstruction; and from his 
“School of Wisdom” in Darmstadt, from before 
the very gates of foreign oppression and misrule, 
there. come forth ever new words of life and in- 
spiration. 

Keyserling is not, like Foerster, an uncondi- 
tional pacifist; the repulse of attacks upon the 
foundations of national existence is for him a 
matter of course. Nor is he, like Foerster and 
Steiner, an absolute opponent of the Bismarckian 
conception of the State. But the past is for him , 
something irrevocably dead; he condemns any 
attempt to restore its forms; he lives altogether in 
the future; in the present he sees only and wants 
to.see only the new emerging from the ruins of 
the old. 

He says: 

“Perhaps never before was a people, as a thing 
of the past, so entirely done for as the German 
people to-day. The heroic figures of its great tra- 
dition are gone; the representatives of its most 
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recent past have proved incapable of satisfying 
the demands of a new spirit of the times. Neither 
the Prussian officer, nor the official, nor the pro- 
fessor, nor even the technical expert, as tradi- 
tional types, can be depended upon as leaders in 
the work of reconstruction. But on the other 
hand, never before did a people in like circum- 
stances bear so much future in itself. It is the 
most youthful, most virile, most promising people 
of all Europe. Thanks to the breadth of its intel- 
lectual basis and to the afflux of fresh elements 
through the immigration of exiled Germans from 
abroad, it has suffered less in quality through the 
war than most other belligerents. 

“Now its task is to understand its character 
and its mission correctly and to remodel its type 
accordingly. Since types are creations of the 
spirit, such a remodeling is always possible; and 
Germans are particularly easy to remodel, since 
no other people is so easily influenced by ideas. If 
Germany remodels herself in accordance with the 
needs of the time, then her speedy rise is beyond 
all question. For she has before her a goal of such 
tremendous import that all the experiences of the 
past pale before it.” 

What is this goal? Keyserling has tried to an- 
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swer this question chiefly from two points of view, 
the political and the industrial. 

The assurance of a great political task of Ger- 
many for the new Europe Keyserling finds, para- 
doxically, in the essentially unpolitical character 
of the German people. Politics, in the diplomatic 
sense of the word, as a manifestation of the na- 
tional craving for power, is doomed — he thinks 
— to play in the future only a secondary rile. 

Inadequate as have been, hitherto, the at- 
tempts to regulate the relations of countries with 
each other through the resort to an international 
court, the whole development of modern civiliza- 
tion nevertheless inevitably leads to the concep- 
tion of humanity as a unit, within which the 
claims of individual nations for power must be 
subordinated to the law of the whole. The rule of 
might is therefore bound more and more to lose 
_ caste, to appear as something second-rate, some- 
thing out of date. 

Now the German character is conspicuously 
unfit for wielding might; and it was a fatal mis- 
take of the Wilhelminian age not to have taken 
account of this national peculiarity. In spite of 
Nietzsche’s hysterical cries for power and mas- 
tery, the German character stands, essentially, 
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not for power and mastery but for insight and 
understanding. The average German likes to 
adapt himself rather than to rule; he is less or- 
ganizing than organizable; his patriotism — in so 
far as it is not simply feeling for home — rests 
not so much on pride in political dominion as on 
appreciation of zsthetic and spiritual creations. 
The chief motives of his moral conduct are truth- 
fulness, conscientiousness, objectivity, respect for 
higher values, diligence, joy of work — in other 
words, the less the German is fitted to be a politi- 
cian, the more valuable is he as a citizen. 

The political service of the German people for 
Europe should therefore consist in demonstrating 
the superiority of citizenship over politics, by 
creating a model democracy and a model socialis- 
tic State. The old State has paved the way for 
such a change in many directions. What 1s 
needed now is to instill a new spirit, the spirit of 
freedom, into the old organization; to break en- 
tirely away from the principle of class; to ap- 
praise the workman, not as a marketable com- 
modity, but as a member of society; and thus, 
not so much to fulfill the Socialistic party pro- 
gramme as to carry out the fundamental principle 
of Socialism: that every man must be treated, 
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not only as a means to an end, but above all as 
an end in himself. 

“This task of supreme importance could and 
should be accomplished by Germany, the only 
land of the Occident where knowledge predomi- 
nates over the will, where everyone has his own 
individual view of the world and guides his own 
activity thereby. If, however, Germany does ac- 
complish this task, then she is sure of an immense 
proselyting power. For everywhere in the Occi- 
dental world there exists the same longing for this 
new life; and it is only a question of where first it 
will come to fulfillment.” 

An equally wide horizon Count Keyserling 
opens up to the German people in industrial life. 
Not only the policy of might is— as we have 
heard — destined to play a comparatively sub- 
ordinate part in international affairs of the future: 
the State itself is bound to lose more and more in 
importance as compared with the great industrial 
combinations. 

“Even before the war the internal balance of 
power had shifted in this direction. The greatness 
of England rested to no small degree in the fact 
that she had fallen behind politically, in so far 
as the idea of Empire was borne, besides the 
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State, by a variety of other free organizations. 
America’s marvelous rise resulted largely from 
the circumstance that there the State left leader- 
ship in industrial development to the enterprise 
of private corporations. As to Germany, her true 
power among the nations— which was far 
greater than most Germans knew — did not rest 
so much upon her army, which after all was only 
continental, as upon the fine meshes of her indus- 
trial cobweb, spanning the globe; and this power 
was destroyed only because the German Govern- 
ment carried on a policy inimical to the true in- 
terests of German industry, so that the true 
power of the country was overruled by the spirit 
of what in reality was the most insignificant and 
impotent part of the national body.” 

To-day the defeated, feeble, bankrupt German 
State is not in a position to take part in national 
reconstruction in any other way beyond what has 
already been indicated — the suffusion of public 
life with democratic and socialistic ideals. The ac- 
tual task of reconstruction lies with the leaders of 
industry, the heads of the great private corpora- 
tions. The Syndicate of the “Associated German 
Industries”” means more than Government and 
Reichstag put together. Now the interests of 
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these industrial combinations themselves demand 
supra-national agreement. For them, more than 
for any other group of society, it is a question of 
the reconstruction — not of any single people, 
but of Europe. In their own interest, therefore, 
they must work for international reconciliation, 
for a real peace. 

The great question of to-day is, Will the Ger- 
man industrial leaders be equal to their task? 
Will they be conscious of the fact that they are 
not private individuals, but rulers responsible to 
the national conscience and responsible for the 
national welfare? Will they refuse in common 
with the invaders of the Ruhr to enslave German 
workingmen and to sell German sovereignty of 
German soil? Will they see that the moment has 
come for them to demonstrate by great acts their 
right to assume the leadership formerly left to the 
State? In other words, will they save the German 
national dignity and the German soil? Will they 
actually carry out the socialization of the State, 
demanded by the age? Will they, by genuine in- 
ternational fraternization, permanently secure 
the peace of Europe? 

Should the industrial leaders fail to live up to 
this momentous task, should they for personal 
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gain sacrifice national sovereignty and the vital 
interests of the German workmen, then Ger- 
many’s last hour has come, then Bolshevism will 
destroy the last vestiges of German greatness of 
the past. But if the leaders of industry grasp the 
momentousness of their task and show themselves 
equal to it, then a new era of German achieve- 
ments in industrial life also is assured. For it was 
her industrial organization which gave Germany 
her leadership before the war. If this organiza- 
tion now fills itself with the new spirit of democ- 
racy and of international accord, if thereby it 
comes to be the embodiment of the collective 
work of the whole people and the foremost repre- 
sentative of European unity, then Germany will 
be able— not, as heretofore, isolated, but in con- 
junction with the rest of the world — to employ 
her best strength. 

“Not only the Prussian but also the nationalis- 
tic period of German history belongs irrevocably 
to the past. But it means more and is more fruit- 
ful to be a foremost part of progressive humanity 
than to maintain one’s self against all other na- 
tions. It means more to work for the benefit of all 
than for one’s self alone. In the new, industrially 
united world the best qualities of the German 
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mind will soon assert themselves and will bring 
back to Germany the human leadership which, 
in other forms, she had in the classic epoch of our 
literature and philosophy.” 

Men like Foerster, Steiner, and Keyserling are 
perhaps too prone to overlook the obstacles which 
block the way to the goal seen afar from the 
height of their intuitive hopes. Surely, only the 
purest faith and the most exalted self-renuncia- 
tion will be able to pass unscathed through the or- 
deals which beset the path of the German future 
from all sides. But even though the immediate 
future is dark, it means much to have men of this 
stamp point to the distant peaks on the horizon. 
The growth of a new national typewhich will unite 
the best traditions of the past with the stern 
exigencies of the present, seems in the long run 
assured. 


Bt 


A GERMAN VOICE OF HOPE 
(1925) 


I 


OUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING has re- 
cently attracted international attention 
through brilliant and intensely original essays on 
political and industrial subjects of the day. It 
would, however, be a mistake to think of him 
chiefly as a man interested in contemporary prob- 
lems of practical affairs. What he really stands 
for is 2 moral reconstruction of Europe, a funda- 
mental and abiding remodeling of the spiritual 
structure of the individual, a new outlook upon 
life in all its higher possibilities. An analysis of 
this inspiring personality from a somewhat wider 
point of view seems worth while. 

Keyserling belongs to that Baltic nobility of 
German stock which for centuries has been one 
of the foremost outposts of German culture on 
Slavic soil. The history of his family contains a 
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goodly number of names prominent in the annals 
of the landed gentry of Lithuania and Esthonia, 
of leaders in local and provincial administration 
as well as in the literary, social, and political life 
of the Russian capital. His own make-up com- 
bines in a remarkable degree the aristocratic vir- 
tues of the cavalier and the man of the world with 
the unbiased temper of the scientist, the demo- 
cratic leanings of the rationalist philosopher, and 
the universally human sympathy of the mystic 
dreamer. 

In 1902, as a youth of twenty-two, he took his 
degree of doctor of philosophy at the University 
of Vienna, having specialized in biology and ge- 
ology. There followed years of travel and study in 
all European countries, alternating with periods 
of solitary meditation in the retreat of the an- 
cestral estate of Raykiill in Esthonia. The years 
Ig1I and 1912 were devoted to a trip around the 
world, the early part of 1914 to observations in 
Africa. The World War brought complete isola- 
tion in the Raykill country seat, until the vic- 
torious drive of the German armies reéstablished 
connection with Central Europe. The Bolshevist 
revolution swept away all the family possessions, 
and the year 1919 saw Count Keyserling a 
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refugee on German soil. Here he married Bis- 
marck’s only granddaughter; and in the following 
year, at forty years of age, he founded in Darm- 
stadt, under the patronage of the former Grand 
Duke of Hesse, the “School of Wisdom,”’ a loose 
intellectual organization analogous to the Pla- 
tonic Academy, which is meant to form a rally- 
ing-point for free spirits seeking, in the midst of 
the wreck of all traditional forms of state and 
society, the foundations for a new life of the 
soul. 

The key to this strangely complex, world-em- 
bracing character is to be found in the “Travel 
Diary of a Philosopher” (Das Reisetagebuch eines 
Philosophen), a comprehensive record of the im- 
pressions, emotions, and thoughts called forth by 
experiences in the Far East and North America 
during 191i and 1912. Its first draft was finished 
just before the outbreak of the war; but it was re- 
vised, in part at least, in the midst of the war, and 
published in 191g. An English translation has 
been recently brought out in this country." 

“The shortest way to one’s self is by a détour 
around the world” — this motto on the title-page 
aptly expresses the state of mind in which Count 


« By Harcourt, Brace & Co.; now in its seventh impression. 
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Keyserling approached the various countries, the 
many different racial and national types, reli- 
gions, philosophies of life with which his travels 
brought him in contact. From beginning to end 
this book is not so much an account of ethnologi- 
cal facts or social conditions as a reflex of succes- 
sive inner experiences, the gradual and consistent 
self-unfolding of a spiritual personality. It should 
be read— so the author tells us himself— as a 
novel of the inner life. 

Keyserling is indeed something of a Wilhelm 
Meister. His emotional and intellectual life is in 
constant flux. Transformation is a demand of his 
innermost nature. So he greets the beliefs and 
ideals of one people after another, as long as he 
dwells among them, as opportunities of identify- 
ing himself with them. Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Confucianism, Japanese self-mastery, American 
belief in progress, European striving for culture 
— of each and all he tries to see the positive side, 
the most fruitful part; in each and all he finds 

something helpful, some stimulus for heightening 
his own personality, for linking himself to what is 
more than personal, what is beyond all individual 
limitation. 
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IT 
I doubt whether the spell of India — the first 


country where a longer sojourn was made by the 
world traveler — has ever, by a European, been 
put into words more impressive or genuine than 
in this notebook. By this I do not mean descrip- 
tions of scenery or art or people— the tropical 
exuberance of vegetation, the marvelous effects of 
light and shade, the wonders of temples and pal- 
aces, the inexhaustible variety and beauty of hu- 
man types. To all these Keyserling does justice. 
But the real spell of India is reflected in his reac- 
tion to the vital energies of the Indian mind. 

The fundamental quality of this mind Keyser- 
ling sees in its universality, its acceptance of lite 
in all its forms and phases. For even the Buddh- 
ist negation of the ultimate reality of this world 
of appearances does not imply indifference to the 
forms in which this essentially unreal world hap- 
pens to appear to us. The Buddhist conception of 
charity may be cited as one among many eviden- 
ces of this spirit that forced themselves upon 
Keyserling. 

“Christian charity,” he says, “means the de- 
sire to do good to others; Buddhist charity means 
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understanding and acceptance of others, each in 
his own place. For it is common Indian belief 
that every individual holds exactly the place 
where he belongs, whereto he has ascended or de- 
scended according to his own merit; every stage 
of his existence therefore has its inner justifica- 
tion and its own ideality. Christianity, as long as 
it was ascetic, rating the worldly life far below the 
monkish, would have liked to relegate all man- 
kind to the monastery; Buddhism, although on 
principle still more hostile to the world than early 
Christianity, and although on principle rating the 
ascetic life as the highest of all, is far from con- 
demning the lower on account of the higher. The 
flower, to the Buddhist, does not deny the leaf, 
the leaf does not deny the stalk and the root. To 
wish well to our fellow men does not mean to at- 
tempt to change all leaves into flowers, but to let 
them be leaves and love them as such. This su- 
perior charity shines forth from the faces of all 
Buddhist priests, however intellectually insignifi- 
cant.” 

It is, however, not in this abstract realm of 
Buddhist doctrine that the universality of the 
Indian mind has found its widest manifestation. 
For Buddhism was after all a disintegrating influ- 
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ence in Hindu religion, comparable to the réle 
played by Protestantism in the development of 
Christianity — a narrowing-down of all spiritual 
effort to one specific problem of individual re- 
demption; and it has, as a church, ceased to be 
the religious interpreter of India. The catholicity 
of the Indian mind comes to light in forms of con- 
duct and belief dominated by Brahmanism, the 
ancient but ever-youthful and honored popular 
religion. 

With the avidity of a soul thirsting for the infi- 
nite, Keyserling drinks in all that he sees and 
hears of popular Hindu spirituality. Again and 
again he marvels at its wide sweep, its human 
breadth, its freedom from dogma, its sympathy 
with all living being. As its deepest source, how- 
ever, he discerns the cardinal conception of the 
primacy of the psychic over the physical; and in 
this conception he finds an explanation for every- 
thing which in Hindu life appears strange and 
fantastic to the Western mind: the caste system, 
the exaltation of silence and meditation, the ex- 
cesses of trance conditions, the indifference to 
material progress. But he also sees in it an im- 
portant element of culture, the engrafting of 
which on our own mentality, overburdened with 
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external things, would make for the rejuvenation 
of the Occidental world. 

Two consequences of this Hindu insistence 
upon the primary reality of the psychic, and the 
derivative character of the physical, Keyserling 
singles out as of paramount significance for our 
own civilization: the Hindu ideal of perfection 
and the Hindu practice of Yoga. 

The state of mind in itself and not what it ac- 
complishes, not its relation to physical conditions, 
is according to Hindu belief the true measure of 
character. To be sure, this insight is not a mono- 
poly of Hinduism. The Beatitudes of the Sermon 
on the Mount as well as Kant’s definition of good- 
ness mean essentially the same thing. But no- 
where, Keyserling thinks, since the early days of 
Christianity has this principle had so deep a hold 
upon ideals of life as in the India of to-day; no- 
where has it brought out so strikingly the funda- 
mental difference between perfection and pro- 
gress. The Hindu believes whole-heartedly in 
perfection, but only qualifiedly in progress. He 
believes that to each individual there is assigned 
in the universal scheme of things an individual 
sphere of outward activity within which he may 
reach perfection, but which it would be wrong to 
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transcend. He believes that a lower state per- 
fectly fulfilled is nearer to the Godhead than a 
higher state imperfectly fulfilled. At the same 
time, he believes that this very restriction of in- 
dividual perfection to specific spheres established 
by an over-individual power may, through rein- 
carnation, lead to individual progress beyond 
these spheres. He who has faithfully and with 
complete self-surrender lived out the tasks of a 
lower form of life will be reincarnated in a higher 
form; and thus there is indeed an ascending line of 
spirits spread through the universe. 

Thoughts like these naturally appeal to a man 
of Keyserling’s spiritual bent. To him the Hindu 
ideal of perfection appears indeed, theoretically 
at least, as the very climax of human wisdom. 
And he is willing to accept its practical conse- 
quences even in so extreme a case as that of the 
hermit saint who in absolute detachment and ab- 
solute silence spends his years of meditation on 
the banks of the Ganges, worshipped by the whole 
countryside. For this man is to him an embodi- 
ment of the profound truth that it is not doing — 
not even doing good — that counts, but only and 
exclusively deing: that is, the state of mind in 
which one does or does not, as the case may be. 
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Since happiness and unhappiness entirely depend 
on this inner state, even the most favorable 
change of outward conditions does not accomplish 
anything truly essential. To do good is a wise 
rule of conduct, not so much for the sake of the 
beneficiaries as for the sake of the benefactors. 
The beneficiaries indeed are very often inwardly 
harmed by these very acts; they are confirmed by 
them in their selfishness, they are hampered in the 
necessary task of becoming free from themselves. 
The benefactors themselves, on the other hand, 
are helped by these acts toward their inner free- 
dom. Complete freedom from self, however, the 
highest goal, is best typified by such an existence 
as that of the hermit saint by the Ganges. He 
lives as an example of what others strive for, a 
life raised above both egoism and altruism; and 
such an example is worth more than any quantity 
of good acts. 

With equal open-mindedness and sympathetic 
understanding Count Keyserling enters into the 
second fundamental Hindu conception, the prac- 
tice of Yoga, the training of the will by ever- 
repeated concentration upon its higher possibili- 
ties. He is not blind to the fact that this practice 
is often perverted from its true purpose; that in- 
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stead of leading to the freeing from selfish desires 
it often leads to the very opposite: to the concen- 
tration of the mind upon nothing but itself, and 
thence to individual self-glorification and self- 
adulation. But that an immense service has been 
rendered by this practice to all higher life in India 
seems to him beyond question. He has tried it 
himself and found it so useful that he would advo- 
cate its being made an integral part of all educa- 
tion everywhere. 

Can there be any doubt that the three essen- 
tials of Yoga practice — heightening the power of 
concentration, putting a stop to the vagaries of 
automatic soul-action by fixing one’s mind upon 
its deepest sources of strength, vitalizing psychic 
processes the prevalence of which will increase 
the soul’s efficacy — are all of them calculated to 
make a man master of his soul in the same sense 
in which an athlete has become master of his 
body? These exercises, then, trivial as they may 
appear to the superficial observer, may indeed be 
made most powerful instruments in the spiritual- 
ization of a man’s whole being, in raising him to 
a new and higher level of consciousness. This 
higher level of consciousness, a chronic state of 
inspiration, so to speak, induced by calling up 
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the innermost and essential energies of the sub- 
conscious self, is the avowed goal of all Hindu 
philosophy. The need of this in our present age, 
estranged from the religious faith of former cen- 
turies, harassed by national passions, over- 
wrought by humdrum toil, material greed, and 
sensual excitement, is so self-evident that any 
rational help for attaining to it must be wel- 
comed. Keyserling is convinced that among all 
the helps offered for a similar purpose from many 
quarters the Hindu call to the deep is the most 
rational ' and the most momentous; he sees in the 
reception of India’s message by Western civiliza- 
tion a real hope of restoring Europe to her spirit- 
ual equilibrium. 

These are some Diary entries from Benares: 

“The great superiority of India over the Occi- 
dent consists in the fundamental insight that true 
culture cannot be acquired by expansion, but only 
by deepening of one’s self; that the process of 
deepening is necessarily a process of concentra- 
tion. Hindu philosophy, so-called, does not rest 
upon what we understand by thinking. Witness 
the traditional Hindu method of instruction, as 

* For myself, I confess that I do not see its rationality. But I 
feel its inspirational quality. 
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described in the Upanishads. When the pupil 


raises a question, the teacher does not answer 
straight, but simply says: ‘Come and live with 
me for ten years.’ And during these ten years he 
does not instruct him as we understand the word; 
he gives him some maxim for meditation. The 
pupil is not to criticize it, analyze it, develop it; 
he is to sink himself in it until his whole soul has 
been completely suffused by it. Kant used to say 
to his students: ‘I am not going to teach you a 
particular system of philosophy, I am going to 
teach you how to think.’ Just that is what the 
Hindu Guru does not teach his pupil. Instead, he 
tries to help him to reach a new level of conscious- 
ness, through transformation of his psychic or- 
ganism to get beyond the limits set to ordinary 
human experience. 

“The Hindus, one might say, have replaced the 
static conception of knowledge by a dynamic one. 
Sooner or later we also shall come to see that 
knowledge of the essence of things is not to be 
attained by however far-reaching a perfection of 
our critical faculties, not through however ex- 
haustive an analysis of our consciousness as it is, 
but only through the evoking from the depths of 
our being of a new and higher form of conscious- 
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ness. Man must lift himself above his secular in- 
strument of knowledge, he must reach out beyond 
the biological limits the classic definition of which 
is contained in Kant’s Critiques; he must outgrow 
his present measure; his consciousness, instead of 
clinging to the surface, must mirror the spirit of 
the deep which is the psychic foundation of its 
whole being. This higher development has begun 
in India, hence the wonders of Hindu insight into 
the essence of things. It is for us to carry this de- 
velopment further. 

“This is the path, the only one, that leads be- 
yond our present state. We need not renounce 
any of our intellectual achievements. The breadth 
of horizon acquired by the modern mind is not to 
be reduced. The enormous differentiation of our 
faculties is a gain and must be maintained. The 
task is to make all these differentiated faculties 
subservient to our inmost central being. If we 
succeed in this, we shall have made ourselves types 
of a new and higher humanity.” 

It is a pity that Count Keyserling did not see 
India after the Gandhi movement had stirred all 
classes of the nation to a new and unprecedented 
spiritual effort. The last days, however, of his 
Indian sojourn were devoted to a stay with the 
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other great representative of modern Hindu cul- 
ture, Rabindranath Tagore. Of an evening spent 
at his house, listening to native musicians, he says: 

“Indian music is only another, richer, and 
fuller expression of Indian wisdom. He who 
wishes to understand it must have realized his 
own self, must know that the individual is only a 
fleeting tone in the great world-symphony, that 
everything belongs together, that nothing can be 
isolated, and that every objective existence is 
only the glimpse of a moment in the current of 
mysterious ever-flowing life. He must know that 
all phenomena are only a reflection of the invisi- 
ble Being, and that our redemption lies in an- 
choring our consciousness in this Being. Tagore 
himself impressed me as a visitor from that higher 
region. Never perhaps have I seen so much spirit- 
uality concentrated in a human form.” 


III 


It is not easy to state briefly! what spiritual 
harvest Count Keyserling gathered from his con- 
tact with the two other great Asiatic civilizations: 

1 Perhaps I should say that in this whole essay I have taken the 


liberty of condensing and in a way vulgarizing Keyserling’s highly 
metaphysical and often elusive language. 
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the Chinese and the Japanese. Certain it is that 
he entered into both of them with the same divin- 
atory understanding, the same capacity for re- 
producing in himself states of mind traditionally 
not his own, which had been such a help to him in 
fathoming the Hindu soul. 

What in China seems to have impressed him 
more than anything else is the settled popular 
belief in the fundamental harmony between the 
moral world and the physical, and the serene sub- 
mission to the natural order of things resulting 
from this belief. The Chinaman, as he appears in 
this Diary, is the very embodiment of proper ad- 
justment to existing conditions. His is a static 
world, but this static world contains a wealth of 
refinement, of beauty, of happiness, of wisdom, 
such as the restless striving of the Occidental 
mind rarely brings about. Neither Confucius nor 
Lao-tsze distinguishes, as most European thinkers 
have done, between the inexorableness of matter 
and spiritual freedom; to them there is nothing 
but nature — nature living out a moral process, 
and therefore easily accessible to moral appeals 
and motives from the human end of it. Whereas 
Christianity and Western philosophy challenge 
man to rise above the world of the senses into the 
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free realm of the spirit, Confucianism counsels 
man to adapt himself to the all-embracing law of 
nature. The former inspire us to dare the impos- 
sible, the latter teaches how to accomplish the 
possible. Instead of the Kantian imperative 
“Thou shalt,’ Confucius holds out to his followers 
an alluring “Thou wilt.” Instead of addressing 
himself to the chosen few, he appeals to the mul- 
titude of average men. Obviously Confucianism 
does not lead to the cultivation of highly differ- 
entiated individualities, but it does lead to a mass 
morality of an extraordinarily high order, per- 
haps the highest in existence. 

Two types of Chinese character as described by 
Keyserling — the peasant and the high official — 
may serve to illustrate the effect of such prin- 
ciples upon human conduct. This is what the 
Diary has to say about the Chinese peasant in 
Shantung Province or the basin of the Yangtze 
River: 

“Nowhere have I seen such impressive pictures 
of country existence as on this trip through the 
interior of China. The whole soil is under culti- 
vation, carefully enriched, neatly and skillfully 
tilled, reaching up to the highest crests of the 
hills, which slope down, like the pyramids of 
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Egypt, in artificial terraces. The villages, built 
of clay and surrounded by clay walls, appear as 
integral forms of the Jandscape; so little are they 
set off from the brownish background. All over 
the wide plain the peasants are at work, methodi- 
cal, deliberate, serene; the blue of their frocks is 
as necessary a part of the picture as the green of 
the fields or the glaring yellow of the dried-up 
river-beds. But this whole plain is also one im- 
mense graveyard. Hardly an acre that does not 
contain numerous burial mounds; again and again 
the ploughman is compelled to wind his way 
around the memorial tablets. No other peasantry 
creates so strong an impression of autochthonous- 
ness. Here all life and all death are absorbed by 
the ancestral soil. Man belongs to it, not it to 
man; permanently entailed, it never releases its 
children. Be the increase of their number ever so 
large, they remain upon the soil, forcing its chary 
returns by ever more assiduous toil. In death 
they return confidently to the bosom of their 
common Mother. There they live forever, and 
the glebe exhales their spirit to reward the de- 
scendants for faithfulness in work or to chastise 
them for neglect of duty. For the responsibility 
of the peasant is great. He is the foundation of 
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the whole order of the world. If he does not live 
up to his duty, then heaven and earth are shaken, 
and the whole moral order is out of joint. But if 
the peasant’s life is as it should be, then nature 
also will be in a friendly mood, and the long- 
looked-for rain or sunshine will come.” 

And this is from the notes on a company of 
viceroys, governors, and other high officials 
ousted by the revolution, whom Keyserling met 
as exiles at the then German port of Tsingtau: 

“These men are superior types of humanity, 
whatever they may have been as officials. Not 
alone because they are masters of their exterior 
fate, at present so distressing. They are above 
their own thoughts, their actions, their selves; not 
in the manner of the Yogi, who has lifted himself 
above the realm of phenomena, but in the manner 
of the man of the world who in the midst of the 
affairs in which he partakes has preserved his 
inner freedom. In India the people as people had 
disappointed me; they are less than their 
thoughts. Their highest and profoundest being 
has found expression in abstract knowledge; and 
the living Hindus are for the most part not incar- 
nations but actors of their striving for the ideal. 
The Chinese intellectuals are more than their 
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wisdom. They live Confucianism. What I looked 
upon as a theoretical postulate is to them the nat- 
ural form of their existence. To all these states- 
men it seemed self-evident that the State rests on 
a moral basis, that politics is the practical expres- 
sion of ethics, and justice the normal outgrowth 
of benevolence. Our own political culture is some- 
thing of an external garment; it is the result of a 
system which forces the individual to act cor- 
rectly; it has nothing to do with the soul life. The 
political culture of the Chinese rests upon the cul- 
tivation of this very thing, the inner life. And if 
we remember that the Chinese Empire has been 
ruled for thousands of years hardly worse than 
modern Europe, without much of an administra- 
tive mechanism automatically keeping people in 
order, solely through the moral qualifications of 
its citizens, one must admit that the average level 
of moral culture among the Chinese intellectuals 
must be remarkably high. Remarkably high it 
surely was with the intellectuals with whom I 
came in contact. ... They consider us moral bar- 
barians. Our systems, they admitted, were ad- 
mirable; but what of the men and their funda- 
mental character? I fear these gentlemen are 
right. Our political systems are functioning with 
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precision. But we are inferior to our systems; the 
Chinese are superior to theirs. That is the result 
of Confucian education.” 

To sum up. China, Imperial China (for the 
Chinese Republic is still a thing of doubtful char- 
acter and uncertain prospects), has given to man- 
kind a highly valuable type of collective moral 
strength, based upon a view of the world of strik- 
ing unity and consistency. According to this 
view the moral law and the physical law belong to 
the selfsame all-embracing system of terrestrial 
existence. Identical norms regulate moral con- 
duct, the sequence of the seasons, the recurrent 
changes of night and day. There is one great liv- 
ing whole which contains in itself the human and 
the non-human, the organic and the'inorganic, the 
natural and the moral, as component parts of a 
higher harmony. The moral element, however, is 
the primary element. Therefore nature runs the 
risk of sinking back into chaos when men neglect 
their natural duties; when the fathers are no good 
fathers, husbands no good husbands, princes no 
good princes, subjects no good subjects; when the 
five heavenly virtues — justice, magnanimity, 
courteousness, insight, loyalty — are not assidu- 
ously practised. As soon, however, as the moral 
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law is upheld, everything else automatically sets 
itself right. In this fundamental trust in moral 
principle lies China’s greatness. “China has re- 
mained great, although she hardly ever was a 
great political power, and although in war she has 
almost always been defeated. China will remain 
great, even if she should be divided up among 
other nations.” 

It would seem that the liberal-conservative 
Keyserling was better qualified to appreciate 
Chinese civilization than the radical Bertrand 
Russell, who from his recent sojourn in Peking 
brought back as his chieft mpression the convic- 
tion that the sacrifice of the individual to the 
social order is the curse of all Chinese life. Key- 
serling, indeed, like Bertrand Russell, clearly sees 
that the cultivation of mass morality entails the 
danger of leveling all individuals down to the 
standard of the average. But, being tempera- 
mentally given to seeking out the positive side of 
things, he discounts this defect of Chinese culture 
in comparison with the inestimable benefits which 
all mankind may derive from the Chinese prin- 
_ ciple that ethics is the only safe basis of conduct 
in all human affairs, private and public, national 
and international. 
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IV 


What is it that in Japan impressed our traveler 
as containing a message of world import? Many 
of his observations are in line with what other 
writers, from Lafcadio Hearn on, have told us 
about Japanese landscape, Japanese feeling for 
nature, the exquisiteness of Japanese art, the 
charm of Japanese women, and the depth of Jap- 
anese patriotism. One contribution, however, of 
Keyserling’s to the understanding of Japanese 
character seems to me to outweigh all the rest. 

He objects to the word “imitative” as applied 
to it. No, the Japanese are not imitators — they 
are exploiters, appropriators, adapters. Without 
having the depth of the Hindu absorption in 
the infinite, they have evolved from Buddhism a 
religion of superlative heroism. Without having 
an artistic originality and productiveness equal 
to that of the Chinese, they have, by closest ob- 
servation and assimilation of Chinese models, in 
many ways outdistanced Chinese art. Without 
having invented any of the methods of modern 
strategy, they have applied them with such su- 
preme skill as to shatter the military strength of 
the vast Russian Empire. Theirs is a civilization 
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of mental tactics; the fit symbol of their whole 
national life is their method of wrestling, the ju- 
jutsu. As the Japanese wrestler watches every 
play of muscle, every fleeting facial expression, 
every involuntary motion on the part of his 
opponent, and instantaneously adapts his own 
movements thereto, so the Japanese as a nation 
are constantly on the alert in trying to find out 
what in other national cultures is either strik- 
ingly beneficial or strikingly harmful, so as to 
avoid or adopt similar characteristics or states of 
mind as quickly as possible. They are fully 
abreast in this respect with the progressive na- 
tions of Europe. 


¥ 


So Japan forms intellectually as well as geo- 
graphically a fitting transition stage to the last 
protracted stay in Count Keyserling’s flight 
around the civilizations of the globe: the United 
States of America. And here the observer of the 
past turns into a prophet of the future. 

His first pilgrimage is to the giants of the Mari- 
posa forest. He greets them with enthusiasm as 
messengers of the spirit of the West: exuberant 
nature, which in India produces a promiscuous, 
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bewildering jungle, creates on American soil the 
mighty, sovereign sequoia, sharply outlined, riv- 
alry-defying, soaring skyward — what a symbol 
of American individualism! What an encourage- 
ment to the Occidental state of mind in general! 
For it is the spirit of modern Occidental Europe, 
carried to its furthest limit, which Keyserling 
sees everywhere in the United States, from his 
first sight of the Golden Gate to his passing the 
Statue of Liberty, homeward bound. 

Being by temper and tradition a conservative, 
and having just steeped himself in the concep- 
tions and ideals of the timeless, immutable East, 
he has a keen eye for the defects and dangers of 
a society the very essence of which is fluidity and 
absorption in the moment. The modern individ- 
ual in general, and the modern American in par- 
ticular, only too often is a fanatic of progress. 
There is nothing definitive for him; everything is 
but a stepping-stone toward something else; in- 
stead of identifying himself, like the Hindu, with 
a permanent task and striving for perfection in it, 
he thinks of it as a rdle temporarily assumed, and 
the change of rdles quite as much as the acting of 
them is what gives zest to his life. The same fan- 
aticism of progress is responsible for many other 
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defects and dangers of modern European, and 
particularly American, life: its prevailing ma- 
terialism, its lack of true culture, the enslaving in- 
fluence of machinery, the impoverishment of the 
soul by what is called success. Keyserling’s notes 
are full of serious observations on these evils. 

And yet, that first vision of American greatness 
which came to him at the sight of the giant se- 
quoias in the Mariposa forest was not a fleeting 
dream. It stands by him as he crosses the coun- 
try; it upholds him in Chicago and New York; it 
gives to the last chapters of his book the charac- 
ter of a strikingly hopeful finale. All the evils 
mentioned and many others are to Keyserling 
after all but necessary concomitants of a compre- 
hensive movement essentially forward and up- 
ward: the movement from a democracy of ma- 
terial wealth toward a new aristocracy of the 
spirit. 

Even Europe has been transformed during the 
last hundred years by the typically Western 
spirit of individual initiative. In many ways this 
spirit has acted as a destroyer. It has broken up 
inherited allegiances, undermined religious beliefs, 
subverted moral systems, disintegrated govern- 
ments, leveled down social distinctions, sacrificed 
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beauty to utility, commercialized and barbar- 
ized the soul. But it has also freed from bond- 
age, bettered social conditions, increased popular 
health, brought forth great leaders, strengthened 
the will, created a new idealism, throughout 
Europe. Present-day America, however, is the 
classic soil of this spirit of individual initiative; 
here its effects have been unparalleled, both for 
good and for ill. As for the latter, it is hardly 
necessary to dwell on the avalanches of ugliness 
with which individual enterprise has covered the 
country; or on the singular form of barbarism to 
which it has led by producing a class of inordi- 
nately rich totally unable to enjoy their riches 
gesthetically; or on any other distortions of hu- 
man nature for which it has been responsible. The 
point is that Keyserling, while not ignoring these 
distortions, keeps his gaze steadily fixed on the 
positive contribution which this intensely individ- 
ualized American society has made to the world’s 
advancement, and on the prospects which it holds 
in store for the future. 

America, Keyserling thinks, is of all countries 
the country where a higher type of the Occidental 
temper is in the making. 

In the first place, the Occidental conception of 
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strife as a fundamental form of human existence 
has in America been modified by a peculiarly op- 
timistic and humane tinge. The American 
rightly feels that the conditions under which he 
lives are such that he can enter the strife with a 
good chance of winning out. This gives to Amer- 
ican business competition a certain charm of dar- 
ing adventure, hiding the bald egotism which 
underlies it after all. And, by giving larger scope 
to the principle of fair play, it takes away from 
the struggles of industrial life, violent as these 
struggles may occasionally be, much of the bitter 
and chronic hatred which in Europe poisons the 
relations between Capital and Labor. These are, 
however, not the only instances of the American’s 
good-natured acceptance of fight as a part of the 
day’s work; the national games, college rivalries, 
the contest of political parties— all have this 
same aspect of boyish exuberance and delight in 
trying one’s limbs, literally and metaphorically. 
In fact, the whole history of the settlement of the 
continent and the opening-up of vast areas to 
civilized life has been one continuous testimony to 
the optimism of a people spoiling for a good fight. 
What this means for the future of higher culture 
in America, it is hard to overestimate. 
62 
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The optimistic and frankly condoning attitude 
toward material wealth, so characteristic of Amer- 
ican life, is another point in which America 1s 
carrying forward tendencies that have long been 
at work in Europe, and is bringing them to their 
full fruition. Early Christianity was, theoreti- 
cally at least, a religion for the poor and an enemy 
of riches. Luther reasserted the dignity of secular 
pursuits; Calvin made worldly efficiency a touch- 
stone of spiritual selectness. But in America for 
the first time has worldly success been sanctified, 
not only by popular opinion, but by the churches 
as well. With the exception of the Salvation 
Army, there is indeed no Protestant church in 
America which did not make its primary appeal 
to the well-to-do, and was not chiefly supported 
by them; and the two most modern and particu- 
larly active sects, Christian Science and New 
Thought, avowedly cultivate a state of mind that 
makes for a happy and prosperous material exist- 
ence. Who would deny that revolting conse- 
quences have arisen from this union of Church 
and Mammon? But who would not also agree 
with Count Keyserling that it is after all a good 
symptom when rich men are beginning habitu- 
ally to supplement their quest for the goods of 
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this world by the striving for ideals? Where 
wealth, as is the case in America, is looked upon 
by the rich themselves as carrying with it the ob- 
ligation to provide for the things of the spirit, the 
rise of an intellectual aristocracy seems assured. 
Is it fanciful to believe with Keyserling that its 
rise is also being prepared by the present rapid 
strides in substituting machinery for human 
labor, or by the extraordinary advances in the 
organization on a large scale of all the agencies 
catering to the daily needs of life? Perhaps he is 
a little too confident that the energy released by 
these changes will really be put in the service of 
the spirit. One aspect, however, of his augury of 
the future we can accept without reserve and 
whole-heartedly: the new aristocracy of the spirit, 
destined to bring about a golden age of American 
culture, will recruit itself largely from the ranks of 
the intelligent, moderately well-to-do freemen — 
farmers, mechanics, village storekeepers, engi- 
neers — who constitute after all the vast major- 
ity and the true strength of the American people. 
In them the Occidental spirit of individual initia- 
tive has found representative types of rare sturdi- 
ness and efficiency; and in the fluid state of the 
society of which they are a part there is nothing to 
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hinder their sons and daughters from rising, ex- 
ternally as well as internally, to higher strata. Of 
this type is peculiarly true what Keyserling says 
of the American in general: “Aus ihm kann noch 
alles werden” (in him there is the making of 
everything). 


VI 


The Hindu ideal of individual perfection within 
a given limit, Chinese belief in the harmony be- 
~ tween the moral and the physical order, Japanese 
genius for intellectual exploitation, American 
power of individual initiative — these, unsatis- 
factory as all such formulas are, may be said to 
constitute the mental harvest which Keyserling 
brought back from his trip around the world, a 
harvest of particular value to a people trying to 
reconstruct its life upon a new moral basis. 

More valuable, however, than any of these indi- 
vidual acquisitions was to him and is tous the fact 
that his very delving into the differences of na- 
tional types and beliefs strengthened and vivified 
his feeling of the solidarity and common humanity 
of these different peoples, and thus gave him 
something of that over-individual consciousness 
which he had set out to attain. This feeling up- 
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held and inspired him when, in the midst of the 
World War, on his lonely estate in Esthonia, he 
set to work digesting and revising his travel notes. 
And ever since he has devoted himself to the 
spreading of this gospel of a new world-conscious- 
ness, a world-consciousness based not upon illu- 
sive notions of a supposed equality of national 
types, but upon exact knowledge of their differ- 
ences and of their peculiar contributions to the 
common stock of humanity. Poor, embittered, 
down-trodden Germany is the land where this 
message at the present time is perhaps needed 
most, but it is needed everywhere. And, wher- 
ever it 1s heard, it cannot fail to bring a new hope 
for the future. 

“We are coming” — these are among the clos- 
ing words of this remarkable book — “We are 
coming to a broadening of the generally human 
basis of our life such as was never known before, 
and at the same time to a deepening and intensi- 
fying of every individual racial tendency equally 
unparalleled. While formerly there was the alter- 
native, nationalism or cosmopolitanism, there will 
henceforth be a mutual penetration of the two. 
The different types of culture and belief will come 
to respect each other as necessary complements of 
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each other. The former ‘He or I’ will more and 
more be transformed into a conscious and deliber- 
ate ‘We.’ And this will take place almost inde- 
pendently of all good will, because the life of the 
world is itself a connected whole. Already, in 
science, in money, in economic interdependence, 
foundations have been laid on the basis of which 
mutual agreement is inevitable; soon the same 
will be the case in legal relations. These objective 
realizations of internationalism, on their part, 
react upon the subjective side, the states of mind. 
More and more leading minds are renouncing all 
exclusiveness of national culture. The interna- 
tional solidarity of Labor is daily becoming more 
powerful. On some day of grace all humanity will 
feel as one, in spite of all conflicts and contrasts. 

“To help in bringing about this blessed day and 
this better world — that, and not the Occiden- 
talization of the rest of the globe, is the mission of 
us Occidentals. It is the mission of the West to 
put into practice what the East, and especially 
India, has first understood as a theoretical com- 
mand.” 


Ill 


GERMAN CHARACTER AND THE 
GERMAN-AMERICAN 


(1926) 


T is natural that the collapse of German politi- 
cal power, and the violent and unreasonable 
defamations of everything German which in this 
country resulted from the war, should have 
brought to German-Americans much distress, 
much searching of the heart, and much groping 
about for the true sources of German greatness 
and for the elements in German character from 
which a new era of high national culture may be 
hoped for. The following reflections may be con- 
sidered as an individual reflex of this general state 
of mind. 
I 


I agree with two of the most distinguished Ger- 
man writers of to-day, Count Keyserling and 
Thomas Mann, that the Germans are not, in the 
true sense, a political nation. Only I do not, like 
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them, see in this a title of honor, but an unfortu- 
nate limitation of German character. The whole 
course of German history has been a tragic con- 
firmation of this fact. There have not been ab- 
sent individual political achievements of high 
merit. I am thinking of the constitutions of the 
medizeval free cities, the organization of the Prus- 
sian State under Frederick the Great, the reform 
legislation of Stein and Hardenberg, the transfor- 
mation by Bismarck of a loose federation of 
states (Staatenbund) into a centralized state-con- 
federacy (Bundesstaat), the model administration 
of the German cities of to-day. But only in rare 
moments of high distress or high enthusiasm has 
the whole nation been united in common action. 
The sober, persistent work in building up a free 
national commonwealth, such as the English 
people has engaged in for centuries, the German 
people has hardly known. 

How erratic, for the most part, was the foreign 
policy of the medizeval German Empire. What a 
waste of human material and mental energy was 
entailed in the oft-repeated crossing of the Alps 
by German armies for the sake of winning the 
Roman crown, the foolish attempt to crush the 
Lombard city-republics, the fantastic designs to 
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extend German sovereignty even as far as Sicily. 
To speak, as has been frequently done by German 
historians, with patriotic fervor, of these high- 
flown imperialistic schemes of the Ottos, Fred- 
ericks, and Henrys, to consider them evidences of 
noble national aspirations, is a piece of strange 
political aberration. Far from having added to 
national power and prosperity, this fantastic 
policy of conquest has harmed the Empire both at 
home and abroad; at home, through the delega- 
tion of sovereign rights to the higher nobility, 
forced upon the Emperors thereby, and the conse- 
quent weakening of the central power; abroad, 
through the kindling of bitter national hatreds 
and resentments. The political disintegration and 
isolation of Germany, then, at the end of the 
Middle Ages were the natural result of centuries 
of neglect of what should have been the main con- 
cern of the ruling classes—the knighthood and 
the free cities: the creation of national institu- 
tions which would have made possible habitual 
codperation of all the estates of the Empire and 
habitual compromise between class interests and 
national tasks. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
seemed for a time to carry the whole German 
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people with it, urged on by a wave of high moral 
enthusiasm. When Luther, at the Diet of Worms, 
upheld freedom of conscience in the face of the 
most formidable array of Church and State au- 
thority, the heart of Germany was with him. 
Never before in German history had there arisen 
a national hero like him; never before had there 
been a moment of equally portentous promises 
and possibilities. On Luther’s side stood the most 
enlightened and influential of the princes, and a 
large part of the knighthood; the free cities 
greeted him as a champion in their fight against 
episcopal encroachments upon their privileges; 
the peasants divined in him the deliverer from 
social injustice and serfdom. What might not 
have been achieved, if all friends of reform had 
stood together, if all party demands and class in- 
terests had been merged in one great stream of 
the people’s cause, if the creation of a great free 
commonwealth, such as hovered before Hutten’s 
imagination, had become the watchword of all. It 
was the German lack of political instinct which 
spoiled this opportunity. Each class by itself — 
the peasants, the knights, the cities, the terri- 
torial princes — clung after all to its own special 
interests. And from the wild civil wars which re- 
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sulted from the conflict of these interests there 
arose at last the princely absolutism of the seven- 
teenth century as the only firm, dominant politi- 
cal power — a lamentable outcome of a move- 
ment which had set in with the highest hopes for 
the freedom of the individual in matters of State 
as well as of Church. 

Among the absolute monarchies which, from 
the Thirty Years’ War on, overruled private as 
well as public existence in Germany, the Branden- 
burg-Prussian State unquestionably held a place 
of exceptional worth. The Hohenzollern princes, 
from the Great Elector to Frederick the Great, 
were in their way perfect types of governmental 
methods consecrated to the public welfare. Alle- 
giance to duty, sense of order, economy, honesty, 
methodical care of popular education and pros- 
perity, have become through them permanent 
characteristics of German officialdom. But an un- 
loosening of common political activities, a de- 
livery of popular political forces, was the last 
thing for which the Hohenzollerns stood. Some- 
thing hard, rigid, class-bound, inheres in every 
contribution of theirs to public progress. The col- 
lapse of this whole elaborate state-machinery 
under the assault of the Napoleonic armies, in- 
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spired with the rhetoric of great national ideals, 
however illusive, revealed its inner torpidity and 
lack of soul. 

The rising of 1813 brought once more, like the 
sixteenth-century Reformation, one of those great 
historical moments when a people carried away 
by one mighty feeling and united by one supreme 
aim seems capable of achieving the impossible. 
For the German youth which then rallied to the 
colors was impelled with the determination, not 
only to drive the foreign conqueror from the an- 
cestral soil, but also to create a new Germany, a 
Germany transformed from a geographical term 
comprising an ill-assorted conglomeration of more 
or less despotic governments into a great national 
body of free commonwealths. But again, as in the 
time of the Reformation, the great moment 
passed without leaving permanent results. As 
soon as the victory over the foreign enemy was 
achieved, the old political short-sightedness, the 
old distrust of free codperation of all classes, as- 
serted its baneful sway. A dull, spiritless bu- 
reaucracy, which had learned nothing from the 
popular rising, and which had forgotten all the 
evils of the past, succeeded for decades in repress- 
ing all liberal thought and attempts at reform, 
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outlawed and persecuted the noblest patriots and 
most distinguished men of letters, and attempted 
to force a nation, raised through the classic 
achievements of German philosophy, literature, 
and music to the highest level of spirituality, back 
into the humiliating fetters of the ancient régime. 
And when, in spite of all this, in the Revolution of 
1848 the new spirit triumphantly broke forth and 
irresistibly swept away all impeding barriers, it 
was again not, as so often has been asserted, the 
inexperienced idealism of the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, but the political obtuseness of the govern- 
mental classes, and their inability to harness and 
direct the popular idealism as a driving force in 
creating a new Empire, which robbed even this 
noblest “Springtime of Nations” of its best 
fruits. 

The final unification of Germany in the Hohen- 
zollern Empire of 1871 was undoubtedly a re- 
markable achievement of Bismarckian diplo- 
macy; and yet even this achievement of the great- 
est German statesman lacked the crowning merit 
of true political wisdom. Bismarck’s own internal 
policy suffered from two fundamental defects: his 
undervaluation of the moral strength of the Cath- 
olic Church and his unconditional condemnation 
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of Social-Democracy. The coercive measures of 
the so-called Kulturkampf—the incarceration of 
bishops, the wholesale suspension of Catholic 
priests, the expulsion of the Jesuits and other re- 
ligious orders —outraged the feelings of the 
Catholic population, one of the staunchest and 
most stalwart sections of the whole German 
people, and estranged it from allegiance to the 
Empire in the very first years of its existence. 
And the official denunciation and degradation of 
the Social-Democratic Party, a party led by men 
of such moderation and insight as Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht, into a band of intractable traitors and 
“enemies of the Empire,” with whom no com- 
promise could be thought of, instilled a poison 
into all German political life of the last fifty years 
which no amount of paternal workingmen’s legis- 
lation has been able to counteract. 

Particularly disastrous in the further course of 
the Wilhelminian era came to be the political short- 
comings of the German bourgeoisie. If the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie in political matters had had only 
one tenth of the insight it betrayed in commercial 
and industrial organization, it would have recog- 
nized the necessity of forming with the Social- 
Democrats a solid party of opposition, strong 
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enough in internal affairs to guard parliamentary 
rights, and in European and colonial questions to 
curb the aimlessly provoking bravado of the im- 
perial policy. The fact that, with the exception 
of the numerically inconsequential Progressive 
Party, the German bourgeoisie, from fear of the 
Social-Democrats, delivered itself up hand and 
foot to the reactionary jingoism of the ultra- 
nationalists seems to me in the tragedy of the last 
decades to form a particularly tragic episode; at 
any rate, it is another striking illustration of how 
little instinctive sense for political fundamentals 
the average German possesses, and how little we 
are justified in holding up German political ex- 
periments as models to be followed by other na- 
tions. A noteworthy exception to this is found in 
the lack of corruption in the German civil service 
and the nonpartisan objectivity of German muni- 
cipal administration — recognized the world over 
as shining examples of honesty, efficiency, and 
common sense. 


II 
If then — to sum up all the foregoing — the 
peculiar virtue of the German does not lie in his 
qualification for national politics, where may we 
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look for the traits in which he is distinguished 
from other national types and perhaps superior to 
them? To say it in a word: in the depth of the in- 
dividual personality. A few manifestations of 
this side of German character may briefly be con- 
sidered. “Not a great nation, only great men” — 
thus Heinrich Mann, the counterpart of his 
brother Thomas, has characterized Germany. I 
take the part of Heinrich against his brother ' by 
briefly pointing out in what special sense the great 
men of German history have been lonely men, 
how little they owed to the masses, how deeply 
they were anchored in themselves. 

From Luther to Nietzsche there extends a long 
chain of men who, for pronounced subjectivity, 
for defiant independence from the crowd spirit, 
and for intensity of inner strength, hardly have 
their equals. At the head of them Luther himself, 
the hero of the “Here I stand; I cannot do other- 
wise”; the man of ironic contempt of the world 
which, at the very height of his activity, made 
him say: “I trust that in course of time my books 
will be forgotten in the dust, especially what good 
through the grace of God they may contain”’; the 


« It is gratifying to note that, in spite of his indifference to poli- 
tics, Thomas Mann himself has openly come out for the Republic. 
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unswerving apostle of faith who drove away all 
attacks of doubt and despondency with the word: 
“The Lord has said He would dwell in the gloom 
and has made the darkness His tent.” Johann 
Sebastian Bach, who, from the modest round of his 
Leipzig organist life, called forth artistic creations 
in which all suffering, all longing, all dumb striv- 
ing for light and freedom, seem transformed into a 
world raised above all limitations of reality, a 
world of eternal suns and heavenly bliss. Klop- 
stock, who in an epoch of weakly and petty senti- 
ments dared “to think creation’s thought anew”’; 
who pierced the commonplace barriers of his sur- 
roundings with the trumpet sound of his own full, 
generous personality; who inspired a generation 
crushed under the weight of political oppression 
with the prophetic word: 

Not forever crusheth it! Free, O Germans, 

Are you to be! But a century more 


And it is done, and there rules 
Reason’s right over sword’s right. 


Lessing, the lonely champion of genuine individu- 
ality and inner truthfulness; lacking every sup- 
port or background of a living literary tradition; 
conquering every inch of intellectual territory by 
himself; pointing to new paths in esthetic criti- 
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cism, in dramatic production, in religious specu- 
lation; in his whole reformatory activity guided 
by the thought which he for the first time ex- 
pressed in some youthful album verses: 

How soon ’t will be until the sham 

Of life is gone for me! 

Why should my name 

Be known to fame 

And to posterity, 


If only I with certainty 
Know who I am! 


and for the last time in the last words of his last 
work: “Ts not all eternity mine?” Kant, the self- 
centred thinker, who —without any personal 
contact with the actual world in its wider aspects, 
confined throughout his life to the narrow bound- 
aries of an isolated provincial town — through 
mere reasoning created a world in which sensuous 
experience appears as product of the mind, and in 
which the moral life is ruled by the principle: 
“Thou canst, for thou shalt”; the retiring 
scholar, who in the midst of an age bristling in 
arms clung to the idea of “permanent peace,” not 
dreaming about it as a utopia, but setting it forth 
as a necessary consequence of a democratized 
Europe. Schiller, who not only, as a youth, 
hurled flaming words against class tyranny and 
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princely absolutism, but whose whole lifework 
and highest artistic achievements were inspired 
by the desire to replace the humdrum, mechan- 
ized, fragmentary existence of the despotic state 
by a free, creative humanism, developing all vital 
powers and leading to totality of character. 
Goethe, whose world-wide activity essentially 
bore the signature of his own dictum: “Highest 
bliss of human kind rests after all in personality”; 
who, at the end of the “Classical Walpurgis 
Night,” when the shades are recalled from their 
brief earthly existence, lets only Helena and the 
leader of the chorus return to the conscious life of 
the Beyond, while the mass of the chorus is dis- 
solved into the elements of earth and air. Fichte, 
who, during the occupation of Berlin by the 
French, writes to a friend: ‘‘People here are near 
despair, and it is hard to see what will become of 
us during the coming winter if these guests do not 
leave us. I, locked up in a lonely garden-house, 
guard myself as well as I can lest a sound of that 
despair or of the insults by which it is caused 
penetrate across my threshold; for I must retain 
the freedom of my spirit to think out the princi- 
ples of a better order of things”; and who in this 
state of mind sets himself to writing his “Ad- 
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dresses to the German Nation,” the intellectual 
call-to-arms against the foreign oppression. Hein- 
rich von Kleist, who, driven about by fate, ig- 
nored or misjudged even by the best of his people, 
consumes himself in passionate attempts to find 
inner poise and control of his instincts, until at 
last he leaves to his indifferent contemporaries 
immortal poetic embodiments of his own self. 
Hebbel, the stubborn self-willed Frisian, who con- 
denses his opposition to traditional morality into 
the word: “Not all the Ten Commandments 
whip a man forward as vehemently as do his own 
youthful follies”; and whose life-work is that of a 
man who, as it were, with his teeth set and his 
eyes closed sets about to hammer out of the 
quarry of the past a new feeling of humanity and 
a new form of dramatic art. Richard Wagner, 
who with titanic self-reliance and boundless con- 
tempt for people and opinions that stand in his 
way, in a much higher sense than Hebbel, con- 
quers for the German drama a new domain of as- 
tounding emotional effects. Bismarck, who as- 
serted that a wave of popularity always made him 
doubtful of himself, and who was never more 
himself than when facing a hostile majority either 
in the old Frankfort Bundestag or in the Prussian 
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Landtag or in the diplomatic concert of Europe. 
Carl Schurz, who not only in Germany, single- 
handed, defied political tyranny by rescuing, at 
the risk of his own life, a noble apostle of freedom 
from death behind prison walls, but who in this 
country also stood only too often alone as un- 
flinchingly opposed to any kind of party dictation 
in matters of principle. And finally Nietzsche, 
the social-aristocrat, for whom the masses had in- 
terest only in three respects: “first as dimmed 
copies of the great men, printed on poor paper and 
from worn-out plates; secondly as opposition to 
the great; and finally as instruments of the great 
— for the rest, may the Devil and statistics take 
them”; the recluse of Sils-Maria, who feels him- 
self “exiled from father- and mother-lands” and 
seeks only his “children-land, the undiscovered 
one in the farthest sea,” in order to “atone to his 
children” for his being his “ forefathers’ child”; 
the prophet of the Superman who may say of 
himself: “I walk among men as fragments of the 
future, that future which I see. And all my desire 
and striving is only this: to bring together and 
form into a whole what is fragment.” 

What a gallery— and it might easily be doubled 
and trebled— what a gallery of heads, of sharply 
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chiseled individuals, personalities rooted in them- 
selves, to whom the bringing into play, the height- 
ening and broadening, of their own self is an 
inner necessity, and who, unconcerned about the 
opinion of the crowd, charmed against misjudg- 
ment and slander, with the whole weight of men 
singled out by fate, throw themselves into their 
appointed task. Truly in men like these the 
politically sterile Germany has brought forth 
cultural values which benefit all striving men in 
all countries — shining examples of the victorious 
spirit of all times. 


III 


If thus the most significant German personali- 
ties have, for the most part, achieved their high- 
est either apart from the masses or in opposition 
to them, the average German seems to me to 
possess in an unusual degree the capacity to draw 
inner profit from outward conditions. 

What I mean hereby may be illustrated by the 
fact that in no country of the world, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of China, is the value of intellec- 
tual training so generally recognized as in Ger- 
many. Nowhere in Europe or America does 
scholarship as such, irrespective of its practical 
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utility, enjoy a social prestige so widely spread. 
Nowhere is the title of professor so universally 
and instinctively honored. Nowhere do school 
questions — the children’s marks in the semes- 
tral examinations, their promotions from one 
form to another — play such a part in family life. 
Nowhere are the children so early taught to make 
a choice for their professional career; nowhere do 
they learn so early to have respect for their intel- 
lectual superiors. To be sure, all this is connected 
with the less wholesome aspects of German life: 
on the one hand with the harshness of the struggle 
for existence and the economic necessity of work- 
ing up from narrow conditions; on the other with 
a certain submissiveness of German character 
which is itself a consequence of these narrow con- 
ditions. On the whole, however, we may say that 
this instinctive recognition of intellectual values 
imparts even to the average German life deeper 
substance and more earnest aspiration than is to 
be found in the average life of most other coun- 
tries. That there is mixed up with this a good deal 
of half-knowing and loose thinking cannot be 
denied. I doubt, for instance, whether the thou- 
sands of German students who within the last dec- 
ade have been carried away by Oswald Speng- 
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ler’s Decay of the Occident have got from it more 
than a vague notion of the worthlessness of all 
previous historical writing and a confused con- 
ception of a certain parallelism in the develop- 
ment of national cultures. But the mere fact that 
such a book, the ponderous product of an im- 
mense learning and of an astounding power of 
fantastic combination of facts, which on almost 
every page confronts the critical reader with 
doubts and conundrums, should have intoxicated 
a large part of German academic youth, is at least 
an evidence of the hunger for intellectual nourish- 
ment pent up in its rank and file. In no other 
country could such a book have produced such an 
effect. And the whole German Fugendbewegung, 
it may be added, is something entirely unique. 
That youth itself should philosophize about the 
idea of youth, should adopt the watchword, 
“Away from the sins of the fathers,” should con- 
sciously rally for a new life of reveling in nature 
and in the great art of the past, and in moral mat- 
ters should try to live up to the demand “in the 
midst of mean reality to profess a higher reality” 
— that could occur only in a country in which the 
striving for true cultivation of individual charac- 
ter, in contradistinction to a purely passive re- 
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ception of external impressions, had been in- 
herited from generation to generation and had 
become a part of the national character. 

At least one consequence of this German culti- 
vation of the inner life I wish to emphasize: the 
capacity to transform suffering into an impulse 
for higher activity. The whole history of modern 
Germany is one long story of national suffering, 
and at the same time a story of constant victories 
of countless anonymous individuals over the na- 
tional suffering. What catastrophes have not 
swept over the German lands in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The sixteenth century brought, besides the 
terrible Peasants’ War and the fearful massacres 
of Anabaptists, the clash between the Emperor 
and the Protestant princes in the Schmalkal- 
dian War, and constant feuds between territorial 
princes and free cities; the seventeenth, not only 
the Thirty Years’ War, but, after a short pause, 
new incursions by Swedes and French, the devas- 
tation of the Palatinate by Louis XIV, and the 
siege of Vienna by the Turks. The beginning of 
the eighteenth is filled with the wars of the 
Spanish and the Austrian Succession, largely 
waged upon German soil; its middle with the 
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Silesian campaigns and the Seven Years’ War; its 
end and the beginning of the nineteenth with the 
inundation of all Germany by the armies of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon. Hardly a dec- 
ade in these three centuries when wide provinces 
of the Empire were not ravaged and laid waste. 
And, in the midst of all this misery, a constant, 
ever-new gathering of vital forces, a slow, often 
interrupted, but never entirely repressed, ascent 
to spiritual greatness. 

From this point of view, the very time of deep- 
est political humiliation, the time from the Thirty 
Years’ War to the accession of Frederick the 
Great, is seen to be a splendid manifestation of 
the constructive power of the spirit. For seldom 
has a people in the very breakdown of its political 
institutions so clearly proved its ability to rebuild 
its national culture. One generation after an- 
other, and one group of men by the side of an- 
other, devoted itself to this task. The brutaliza- 
tion of the masses and the fashionable degeneracy 
of the educated cali forth, from the middle of the 
seventeenth century, in ever-widening circles of 
thinking men, patriotic indignation and attempts 
at the resurrection of national dignity in manners, 
speech, and feeling. The horrors of the war and 
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the pressure of a servile subject-existence awaken 
the Stoic ideal of steadfastness and make calm- 
ness of soul a liberating power. The woes of the 
present make the tormented minds seek comfort 
in the study of ancient times and foreign coun- 
tries, and thus help to create the science of univer- 
sal history and ethnology. 

And the work which Luther had begun, but had 
not been able to carry through — the foundation 
of religion upon the moral consciousness of the 
individual — is taken up once more in the midst 
of the national misery. Enlightened theologians, 
both of the Catholic and of the Protestant 
‘Church, pave the way for a reconciliation of fun- 
damental creeds. Pietism opposes to dead ecclesi- 
astical formulas the fervor of prayer and the 
duties of practical Christianity. Rationalism 
leads from the defects and imperfections of reality 
to the conception of a living universe, in which 
evil itself is made a power for good, and in which 
there seem to be evidences of a constant progress 
from lower to higher forms of life. And at last 
there emerges from these incessant and laborious 
efforts of respectable mediocrities the classic 
epoch of German genius. 

We may indeed say that the best and noblest 
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possessions of the German people as a whole have 
been born from suffering; and perhaps we should 
be grateful to Fate that it has put the German 
people to trials in which it could prove itself great, 
not only in a few individual men, but also as a 
people. The last decade has been another such 
time of testing national worth. When has any 
nation, except Russia, in the short span of five 
years experienced so violent a convulsion, such an 
elemental upheaval of all its foundations of life, 
such mental distress, such a disintegration of 
whole classes of society, as the Germany thrown 
into the dust at Versailles? And to-day? Im- 
poverished, humiliated, politically degraded, in- 
ternationally gagged, is Germany even to-day. 
But this impoverished, humiliated, gagged nation 
possesses one thing which perhaps none of the 
victor nations possesses in the same degree: the 
belief in the spirit born from its sufferings, the 
burning desire for high achievements, the glowing 
wish to replace the loss of power by inner superi- 
ority, the firm determination to create a new na- 
tional culture. 

I have left to the end what is perhaps the most 
significant and most productive quality of Ger- 
man character in its best representatives — the 
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wide intellectual horizon and the receptivity for 
the ideals of the universally human. I say deliber- 
ately “in its best representatives.” For I do not 
wish to create the impression that I ignore such 
lamentable phenomena of mass psychosis as con- 
temporary anti-Semitism or ultra-nationalist 
party fanaticism. These are phenomena which, ° 
lamentable as they are, find their explanation in 
particular social evils and particular political con- 
stellations. They do not belong to the great tra- 
ditions of German culture. No other people has 
had a classic epoch of national culture which in 
cosmopolitanism, in breadth of horizon, and in de- 
tachment from inherited preconceptions could be 
compared with the age of classic German litera- 
ture. From the esthetic point of view this aloof- 
ness from the soil is an element of weakness in 
classic German literature; it gives to not a few of 
its creations something overrefined, too delicately 
spun, something shadowy, unreal. To realize 
this, one need only compare Goethe’s Iphigenie 
with Shakespeare’s Fulius Cesar, or Schiller’s 
Jungfrau von Orleans with Bernard Shaw’s Saint 
Joan. But in spiritual values, in pure humanity, 
in moral fervor and stimulus, the world of poetic 
imagination that sprung from the brains of Les- 
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sing, Goethe, and Schiller belongs to the very 
highest that has been achieved by any people of 
any age. Here we see, as hardly anywhere else, 
human personality in absolute freedom. Here the 
barriers of church, of race, of class, have been en- 
tirely eliminated. From Nathan the Wise to Wal- 
lenstein, Wilhelm Tell, and Faust, man is seen as 
such, in his eternal relations, his highest insights, 
his deepest conflicts, his mightiest strivings. A 
people which has accustomed itself to feel and live 
with such ideal figures as these is lifted thereby 
unconsciously to a higher level. And the fact that, 
in spite of many countercurrents, in spite of all 
critical attempts to belittle the grandeur of our 
classics, in spite of all the stars of lesser magnitude 
which have been glorified by Romanticism, Na- 
turalism, Impressionism, and Expressionism, this 
ideal world of the German Classics has lost noth- 
ing of its lustre, but, on the contrary, throughout 
the nineteenth century and to this very day, in 
ever-increasing measure has come to be the spirit- 
ual treasure and support of the mass of the Ger- 
man people, is sufficient to prove the mission of 
Germany for the culture of the world. 
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IV 


I close with a brief summing-up of the tasks 
which, as a result of all these reflections, seem to 
me the paramount duties of German-Americans, 
as heirs and guardians of German culture in this 
country. It seems to me clear that these tasks do 
not lie in the pursuit of group politics. We cer- 
tainly should not abdicate our political rights. We 
should emphatically insist that the unworthy en- 
croachments upon German equality, the neglects 
and injustices to American citizens of German de- 
scent, the abolition of German instruction in pub- 
lic schools, and similar outgrowths of war fanati- 
cism, as far as they still exist, should speedily be 
revoked. We should do our best to win fuller 
understanding and sympathy with the present 
republican Germany in the American press, in the 
American institutions of learning, and among the 
American public in general. But the attempt to 
play a separate political rdéle, to form a special 
German-American party, would not be what we 
owe to the country of our adoption. For, apart 
from the harmful results which such a racial 
policy would have for American party-life, it 
would not bring out what is best and most valua- 
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ble in German character; it would not represent 
the specifically German contribution to American 
civilization; it would not render to American life 
the specific service to which we, as German-Am- 
ericans, are called. On the contrary, the forma- 
tion of such a petty party-group, limited to the 
immediate interests of a particular set of people 
bound together by common descent, would be 
only a new and deplorable evidence of German 
lack of political farsightedness. That which is 
best and most valuable in German character, un- 
less all my previous observations are mistaken, 
consists in independence of personality, in depth 
of conviction, in freedom from prejudice, in earn- 
estness of intellectual effort, in breadth of view, 
in spiritual striving, in just appreciation of cul- 
tural values. 

Let us cultivate, each in his own way, these 
precious legacies of our Old-World ancestry. Let 
us, like Carl Schurz, take our stand by the side 
of our fellow citizens of other descent as fully 
rounded personalities, bent on high achievements; 
let us take prominent part in all matters concern- 
ing the political, intellectual, moral, social, and 
artistic elevation of the masses; in other words, 
let us make use of the best of German culture in 
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the service and for the benefit of our new father- 
land. Through such a forward-looking attitude 
we shall win genuine respect for German charac- 
ter among our fellow citizens. And, above all, we 
shall in ever-increasing measure be in the front 
rank of those who are creating what is sacred to 
us all: the ideal America of the future. 


IV 


GERMAN AFTER-WAR 
IMAGINATION 


(1926) 


I 
ESSIMISM is still the dominant note in the 


feelings that force themselves upon an ob- 
server of German conditions seven years after the 
pact of Versailles. To be sure, Germany has at 
last become a member of the League of Nations. 
And the recent conversations between M. Briand — 
and Dr. Stresemann seem to justify the hope that 
the Locarno agreements will in not too distant a 
future at last be put into practice. For the mo- 
ment, however, Germany still finds herself the 
only disarmed nation in the midst of neighbors 
armed as never before. And by far the larger part 
of the Rhineland is still occupied by allied troops, 
indeed suffers more from this occupation than 
before, since the troops withdrawn from the 
Cologne area have been simply transferred to the 
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Wiesbaden, Mainz, and Trier districts. Industri- 
ally, the country is in the grip of a deep depres- 
sion. Tariff barriers, established by the very 
countries to which Germany owes reparations, 
and which might therefore be expected from sheer 
self-interest to foster the German export trade, 
have dealt this trade a heavy blow. Shipbuilding 
is practically at a standstill. One big industrial 
concern after another is facing bankruptcy. The 
unemployment figures of nearly two millions, 
added to the millions of middle-class people 
whose savings have been swept away by the in- 
flation, make a terrible total of persons that must 
be fed from the public treasury or starve. In the 
city of Kiel, which, to be sure, has been particu- 
larly hard hit by the collapse in shipbuilding, at 
present nearly three-fifths of the population are 
dependent on public support. What this general 
state of enforced beggary means for the intellec- 
tual life may be illustrated by the fact that one of 
the foremost educational institutions of the world, 
the famous Franckesche Stiftungen at Halle, hav- 
ing lost its entire capital of ten million marks, 
finds it now impossible even to keep up its build- 
ings in a state suitable for instruction. What 
makes this physical and intellectual suffering of 
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the German masses all the more galling is that to 
a very large extent Germany is still morally boy- 
cotted by the rest of the world. War hatred has 
been replaced by indifference: that is all. How 
many people are there in England, France, or the 
United States who seriously care whether Ger- 
many will succeed in the effort of reconstructing 
her national life on a democratic basis or not? 

Gloomy and depressing as this situation is, the 
continued existence of Germany as a great and 
unified empire is no longer in doubt. For the very 
trials of the after-war period have disclosed an 
unexpectedly rich store of mental and moral 
power in the German people; they have revealed 
the fact that in spite of excruciating sufferings of 
four years of war and an equal number of years of 
perhaps still greater suffering after the war, there 
has remained in this people a surprisingly large re- 
serve of what may be called practical imagination. 

What has been achieved during the last few 
years by a determined will to find new ways of 
solving public difficulties and problems consti- 
tutes one of the most inspiring examples of what 
forces may be set in motion by freedom. For it is 
by relying on freedom that Germany is finding 
these new ways. 
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American travellers returning from Europe are 
in the habit of extolling what Fascism is supposed 
to have accomplished in Italy, by promoting or- 
derliness, thrift, industrial activity, and what not. 
They forget that all this show of national revival 
is based upon tyranny and militarism, that the 
Italian people is drunk with megalomania, that 
its glorification of war is a serious danger to inter- 
national progress. How much more in accord 
with the best traditions of our country would 
these Americans be, if they took the trouble to 
visit Germany and to enlighten us about the 
strides which freedom is making there. 

All the most important steps recently taken 
by the German Government — particularly the 
stabilization of the currency and the guaranty 
proposals for permanent peace — were appeals 
to the practical imagination, involving great in- 
dividual sacrifices, but also offering great possi- 
bilities for the common welfare; and all have been 
met with popular approval of the most unmistak- 
able sort. The result has been that, with the ex- 
ception of the academic and aristocratic die- 
hards, particularly of Bavaria and Prussia, whose 
power of making noise, by the way, seems to be in 
inverse ratio to their inner strength, monarchism 
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with its attendant appeal to military glory is 
rapidly disappearing; that the Republic, to the 
vast majority of the German people, has come to 
be the symbol of reconstruction and progress; and 
that participation in this work of reconstruction 
gives to the mass of the people a firm and ardent 
faith in Germany’s future. 

How automatically, one might say, the whole 
trend of German political imagination is toward 
strengthening the foundations of free institutions, 
is strikingly shown by the careers of the first two 
Presidents of the Republic: Ebert and Hinden- 
burg. Ebert, although elected to the Presidency 
as the leader of the then most powerful party — 
the Socialist — ceased to be a party leader from 
the moment he became President. Throughout 
his nearly seven years of office he persistently 
stood above parties and did his best in every 
crisis to bring about a compromise between the | 
conflicting factions. And Hindenburg, from 
whose accession a monarchist reaction was either 
hoped or feared, has most happily disappointed 
both the supporters and the opponents of his 
candidacy. Although royalist by long tradition 
and service, he has withstood all temptations to 
be drawn into royalist intrigues; although in every 
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fibre a soldier, he has steadfastly supported the 
policy that led to Locarno; although a natural 
commander, he has spurned every ambition of 
dictatorship. No man could be a fitter guardian 
of the freedom won for Germany by disaster and 
ruin. 

So it has come to pass that the political ma- 
chinery set up only seven years ago by the Wei- 
mar National Assembly is running with a smooth- 
ness as if Germany has been used to republican 
government for generations. Parliamentary dead- 
locks resulting from the multiplicity of parties 
bitterly opposed to each other do not in the 
long run block the progress of legislation. Minis- 
terial crises are habitually, if not very fundamen- 
tally, adjusted. Elections and referendums call 
out voters in numbers of percentage usually sur- 
passing those in the United States, and pass off 
with remarkable quiet and orderliness. Of parti- 
cular significance was the referendum held last 


June concerning the proposed sequestration of the 


estates of all the former royal and princely dynas- 
ties. A heated campaign had preceded it, but the 
voting day itself led to no serious disturbances 
anywhere; and the result — the vetoing of the 
proposal — was accepted with the same equanim- 
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ity and submission to the people’s voice which has 
so often been praised — and rightly so—as a 
manifestation of true democracy in American 
Presidential elections. The calm acceptance of 
defeat in this particular case, to be sure, rested 
undoubtedly in part on the fact that, after all, the 
vote had shown so large a number of people in 
favor of the measure (nearly 15 million out of a_ 
total of 30 million possible voters), that it surely 
would have become law had not the opponents _ 
largely refrained from voting, so as to keep the 
whole vote cast under 20 million, the legal mini- 
mum for the adoption of any referendum pro- 
posal. The outcome, then, of last June’s referen- 
dum has in every way been fortunate. It has 
proved, on the one hand, that Germany is over- 
whelmingly republican; and it has, on the other 
hand, prevented sequestration of royal property 
without compensation, and has left the disposi- 
tion of this property to the only proper method — 
that of a compromise between the former rulers 
and the present governments of the individual 
states. Republican Germany is not going to be 
bolshevist. 

In the midst of privations, then, such as the 
average American has no conception of, in the 
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midst cf widespread physical suffering, the Ger- 
many of to-day has regained her mental equilib- 
rium. She is again making a place for herself in 
the political and industrial field; she is trying to 
use the mass of unemployed for public improve- 
ments of every sort; she is maintaining, though at 
the greatest sacrifices, her workingmen’s insur- 
ance laws, established in the decades before the 
war; she is reviving her merchant marine; she is 
making good for her loss of coal in Silesia and the 
Saar by an extraordinary enlargement of her 
lignite production; she is reorganizing her school 
system on a democratic basis; she is returning in a 
large measure to the oldtime orderliness, cleanli- 
ness, and modest joyfulness of the daily life of the 
common man. All these achievements may be 
called the result of practical imagination, stimu- 
lated by distress and bitter necessity. 


II 


Is a similar revival observable in matters per- 
taining to the literary and artistic imagination? I 
am free to confess that I am somewhat puzzled 
. how to answer this question. 

One thing seems to be clear. The present state 
of the imaginative arts in Germany is not an iso- 
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lated phenomenon, it is a part of the emotional 
convulsion into which the whole world has been 
plunged by the Great War. The life of all the 
civilized nations since the last decades of the 
nineteenth century had in a constantly increasing 
measure been absorbed by materialism, by reck- 
_ less competition, and national greed. The war, 
in spite of the fine illusions of the millions who 
were sacrificed to it, was only the mad climax of 
the universal craving for brute power and primi- 
tive self assertion. No wonder that the extent 
to which it aroused and intensified the savage 
instincts among all nations is perhaps without 
parallel in history. 

This world-wide brutalization of life has left its 
trace, or rather has come to the surface, even 
more hideously after the war than during it. 
Wherever we turn, we see the same loosening of 
moral restraint, the same hysteria and excitabil- 
ity, the same acceptance of aggressive nudity in 
women, the same connivance with uncontrolled 
appetites in men. And the productions of the lit- 
erary and artistic imagination reflecting this in- 
ternational condition of things are consequently 
in all countries prevailingly disquieting, unset- 
tling, and questionable. But I doubt whether 
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this state of inner disintegration and subversion 
of normal life is anywhere as strikingly mani- 
fested as in most recent German literature and 
art. 

Far be it from me to underestimate the signifi- 
cance of what these German dramas, novels, 
lyric poems, paintings, or sculptures of the last 
few years have to offer to the historical student if 
looked upon as eruptions of social diseases, as 
echoes of human suffering and misery, as calls for 
revolt, or as symbols of the ideals of a world not 
yet born. Mr. Herman George Scheffauer, in his 
recent book, ‘The New Vision in German Arts,” * 
has presented, with a good deal of force and 
persuasiveness, this aspect of what we have be- 
come accustomed to call Expressionism. Who 
would not be deeply stirred by such a drama 
_as Ernst Toller’s ““Masse Mensch” (Man in the 
Mass), with its wild phantasmagoria of all the 
evil forces of modern civilization — the brute 
power of the state, the brute power of capital, the 
brute power of the ignorant, degraded masses — 
moving together in terrible unison, like parts of a 
monstrous gigantic machinery, relentlessly grind- 
ing down the poor human soul caught in its 

Published by the Viking Press, New York. 
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wheels. Who would not feel reverberating in 
himself the utter reversal of all accepted stand- 
ards of conduct brought about by the Great War 
in the extraordinary happenings of such a novel 
as Jakob Wassermann’s* “Faber or the Lost 
Years” — the aberrations, delusions, phantastic 
aspirations of people, cut loose from their moor- 
ings, estranged to themselves, drifting about in a 
sea of morbid sensations and whimsical attempts 
to regain control over a life which they no longer 
understand. Who could remain indifferent to the 
world of nameless longing, inarticulate mysticism, 
mute despair, black contrition, stammering joy, 
dimly phantastic visions, and sudden, dazzling 
inner illuminations revealed in such a book of 
verse as Franz Werfel’s “Der Gerichtstag”’ 
(Doomsday). And who would deny that the very 
crudities, distortions, and hallucinations of ex- 
pressionistic painting and sculpture — such as 
Otto Dix’s “War,” or Franz Marc’s “Tower of 
Blue Horses,”? or Kandinsky’s kaleidoscopic 

: That Wassermann’s literary manner is deliberately impres- 
sionist rather than impulsively expressionist, is obvious. 

2 Although not an after-war production (Marc was killed in the 
war), this painting, now in the Berlin National Gallery, acquired 


its standing in public estimation as a classic of German expression- 
ism in the years after the war. 
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riddles or Wauer’s “Man’s Impotent Reaching 
into the Universe’’— are at least attempts, 
however unintelligible or repulsive, to create a 
world of images totally different from that which 
spreads itself before the eyes of the majority of 
men, the uninitiated and unsophisticated. 

If, however, we approach these and similar pro- 
ductions not as historical phenomena but simply 
as works of art, our judgment will naturally take 
a different turn. A personal experience that came 
to me in Europe a few months ago may perhaps 
illustrate what I mean. 

Stopping for a short time in Florence on my 
way to Germany, I devoted one morning to re- 
visiting both San Marco and San Lorenzo. Nearly 
simultaneously, then, there were crowded upon 
me renewed impressions of two supreme master- 
pieces of art which in subject, execution, and 
temper form the greatest possible contrast to 
each other: Fra Angelico’s ascetic figures of the 
great Saints of the medizval Church assembled 
before the Crucifixion group, and Michelangelo’s 
four gigantic embodiments of*time reclining in 
front of the Medici tombs. On the one hand, the 
triumph of the spirit over the flesh, monastic self- 
denial, chaste retirement, mystic contemplation, 
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rapturous devotion, childlike trust, heavenly 
transfiguration; on the other, glorification of the 
naked body, revelling in sinewy strength and 
heroic manhood, fearless revealing of woman’s 
beauty, apotheosis of the will, the life of the 
senses at its height. And yet, the effect upon me 
of these two impressions so radically different was 
essentially the same. Never before, it seemed to 
me, had I felt the affinity of genius so clearly. I 
felt certain that only by mastering themselves, by 
concentrating all their powers, by conquering 
everything low and mean within themselves, 
could these two masters have risen to such crea- 
tions. And I also felt that only by trying in my 
humble way to hold myself together, to over- 
come my weaknesses and failures, to be my real 
self, could I rise to even a faint realization of the 
greatness of these two supreme masterpieces. 
The incentive, then, to such ‘a widening, height- 
ening, and intensifying of my own personality 
seemed to me the true and essential effect of those 
great works of art upon my imagination. 

When later in Switzerland, on Lake Thun, I 
plunged into reading contemporary German lit- 
erature, hoping to get a vivifying breath of the 
new life that I knew was springing up in the land 
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of my birth, I had an experience directly opposite 
to that in San Marco and San Lorenzo. I seemed 
to see before me a great array of youthful talent, 
an impulsive striving for new forms, a high sen- 
sitiveness to the fundamental problems of life, a 
burning desire to say the ultimate things and to 
unlock the riddles of the universe. But instead of 
the self-discipline and self-mastery needed for 
such a task, I found ecstatic ravings and hysteri- 
cal exaggerations, not to speak of the unabashed 
sensual libido which often formed the sorry 
counterpart to all this sublimated and hyper- 
refined emotionalism. Instead of being strength- 
ened and raised to my own better self, I felt 
weakened and degraded by much of this reading, 
and often I could not prevail upon myself to open 
these books in the face of the wonderful Alpine 
world that looked down in its unstained grandeur 
upon my garden. 

A similar feeling came over me when later in 
the summer I visited art galleries and art expo- 
sitions in Germany and there had an opportu- 
nity to compare the work of Menzel, Lenbach, 
Leibl, Liebermann, and other representatives of 
the best in German art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the irresponsible daubings and hideous 
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lunacies of the mass of Expressionists who from 
the wreck of the old order of things seem to 
have rescued nothing but the cult of their own 
pretentious and erratic selves. And most regret- 
fully I came to the conclusion that the mass of 
German literary and artistic output of to-day is, 
after all, prevailingly a symptom of disintegra- 
tion, that it stands for recklessness rather than 
liberty, that its effect particularly upon the grow- 
ing generation must be disconcerting rather than 
upbuilding, that, in a word, it is a confirmation of 
Goethe’s solemn warning: 

Vergebens werden ungebundene Geister 

Nach der Vollendung reiner Hohe streben. 

Wer Grosses will muss sich zusammen raffen. 


In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister 
Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben. 


III 


And yet, there are signs that the new freedom 
which in spite of temporary defeats and failures is 
gradually restoring Germany to her social and 
political equilibrium, is in esthetic matters also 
bringing back something of that restraint and 
self-mastery which are the necessary prerequisites 
for truly great creations. 
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Two writers of very different make-up stand 
out, to my mind, as conspicuously striking in- 
stances of this encouraging tendency: Franz 
Werfel and Thomas Mann. 

Werfel, now in the middle thirties, was known 
before the war as a writer of youthful lyric effu- 
sions of strange elusiveness and sibyllinic pro- 
fundity. The war—in which, by the way, he 
served with the Austrian army at the Galician 
and Serbian fronts — seems to have aroused in 
him nothing but horror and loathing. But it can- 
not have helped tinging his fervid feeling for hu- 
manity with an even deeper and more ardent hue 
than it had before. In a number of dramas, 
partly symbolic, partly of extreme naturalism, 
which after the restoration of peace followed each 
other in quick succession, he displayed an ever- 
increasing power of presenting the heights as well 
as the depths of life, most brilliantly perhaps in 
an extraordinary spiritual extravaganza — “Spie- 
gelmensch” (Mirror-man) —in which the God- 
Satan of the human breast appears and re- 
appears in a truly dazzling multitude of fugitive 
and constantly shifting shapes. But the work in 
which Werfel first attained structural mastery 
combined with genuine grasp of human character 
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is, I think, his novel “Verdi,” a truly noble mon- 
ument to the great composer’s memory." 

Verdi is seen here as an old man, in his seven- 
tieth year; but in retrospect, through his own eyes, 
his whole previous life, so rich in achievements, 
afflictions, and triumphs, passes before us in re- 
view. For the last decade, he has suffered from an 
invincible apathy of spirit. He hardly dares to 
confess to himself that the source of his depres- 
sion is to be found in the name Richard Wagner. 
For he is too noble, too generous a nature to be 
susceptible to anything resembling envy. But 
yet, it is so. Wagner’s fame, Wagner’s domineer- 
ing and monopolizing personality, the spell which 
his gigantic productions exercise over the whole 
of Europe, have paralyzed Verdi’s productivity; 
since his last phenomenal success, the “Aida,” he 
has achieved nothing. In vain has he labored 
year after year over a libretto of “ King Lear,” in 
which he has been trying to give vent to all this 
gloom and despair. Now he is determined upon a 
last attempt, he has retired incognito to a hotel in 
Venice, in the seclusion of which he hopes to 
finish the score. 

: Published in 1923; an English translation (Simon & Schuster, 
New York) appeared in 1925. 
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It is the same year, 1883, in which Wagner, a 
few months before his death, was accorded his 
last popular triumph, the reception and glorifica- 
tion by the Venetian aristocracy. Verdi knows, 
of course, of his rival’s presence in the city. In- 
deed, he has come partly on that account. He 
wants to see him, to meet him, to confront him. 
He even witnesses, uninvited and unobserved, 
one of the social functions in his honor. But he 
cannot prevail upon himself to make himself 
known. He avoids the opportunity which he had 
sought. He buries himself in his work, wrestling 
alone with his thought and his fancies. The great 
moments of his life — catastrophes, trials, vic- 
tories — pass before him in these lonely hours: 
the poverty of his boyhood, the early years of la- 
borious and modest conductorship, the death of 
his young wife and his two little children, the 
utter stupefaction following it, the crushing 
fiasco of an attempt in comic opera, the as- 
tounding success of the great operas of his middle 
manhood, and then — the stagnation, the unac- 
countable stagnation. Why should it be? How 
could it be? Does he not feel himself musically 
superior to this Wagner? Does he not know that 
his melody is born from instinct, from natural 
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oneness with the genius of his race, not, like 
Wagner’s huge constructions, from conscious 
artifice? And this “Lear,” will it not show the 
world that he too has learned something from the 
German’s technique? that he is still young? that 
he is still master of the whole scale of human emo- 
tions? So he struggles on, ardently, feverishly, 
but hopeless, never sure of himself, never really 
trusting his own genius. On Carnival night, he 
sees Wagner for a second time, in the midst of the 
multitude swaying to and fro on the Piazza di 
San Marco, where a band is playing miscellane- 
ous pieces. A potpourri from “Aida” has just 
begun. Breathlessly Verdi watches his “enemy” 
from the distance to see what impression the 
music makes upon him. But Wagner, eagerly 
talking, as always, to his companions, pays little 
attention to the selection, and finally, after listen- 
ing for a few minutes, even seems to make a wear- 
ied and dissatisfied gesture. Again Verdi feels 
petrified, again the impulse to speak to the great 
man is checked. He drifts away with the crowd. 
Late in the evening he finds himself in front of the 
huge pyre on which the climax of the féte, the 
burning of King Carnival, is enacted. Disturbed, 
excited by the weird, intoxicating scenes of the 
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fantastic night, he returns to his room. Exhausted 
he sinks into his chair by the fireplace. Again the 
tragedy of his life, the futility of his efforts, the 
impossibility of regaining his youthful productiv- 
ity rise before him in ghastly, exaggerated forms. 
He cannot resist the spectres. With both hands he 
seizes the score of “King Lear’ and hurls the whole 
manuscript, the work of a decade, into the flames. 
The composite effect of this deed of madness is 
a spiritual upheaval. First it is a kind of relief at 
a sacrificial act having been done. Then follows 
stupor at the realization of the irreparable loss. 
Then a bodily swoon in which he sees himself face 
to face with death. When he awakes from the 
swoon, the oppression of years, the laming sense 
of inferiority, all degrading jealousy are gone. He 
feels happy, he sees life clearly, he feels the 
brotherhood of all human fate, he is sure that he 
has misjudged Wagner, that they will understand 
each other, he decides to go to the Palazzo Ven- 
dramin and call upon him. When he arrives at 
the palace, he hears that Wagner has just died. 
And thus are ushered in the nearly twenty 
years of Verdi’s high old age, serene, magnani- 
mous, fertile, crowned by two of his greatest 
masterpieces: “Otello” and “Falstaff.” 
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I need not say that this bare summary of the 
principal inner conflict of the novel gives no idea 
whatever of the richness of life in which it 
abounds. It fairly overflows with romantic — 
perhaps too romantic — adventures, with strik- 
ing characters, with bold — perhaps too bold — 
situations, with the whole fascinating, bewilder- 
ing beauty and voluptuousness which the name 
Venice implies. But at least I hope to have made 
it apparent that Werfel was fully justified when 
he appropriated for his own benefit a word of the 
old Maestro himself: “To reproduce truth may 
be good, but to invent truth is better, far better.” 

That, as a dramatist also, Werfel is reaching 
out for a new style, for a combination of romantic 
fullness of life with classic succinctness of form, is 
clearly seen in the tragedy which at present is 
making the round of the German theatres: 
“Juarez und Maximilian.” As I happened un- 
fortunately to be prevented from seeing it per- 
formed last summer, I cannot judge of its stage 
effect, although I should think that it would carry 
its audience swiftly from scene to scene.* But 
about the human quality of this representation of 

« Its recent production by the Theatre Guild of New York 
seems to have been a somewhat doubtful success. 
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the Mexican adventure of Napoleon III and the 
Hapsburgs there can be no doubt. Although 
Juarez does not appear on the stage at all, the 
compelling influence of his master mind, his cool 
fierceness, and his inexorable logic is ever present 
throughout the play, forming a striking contrast 
to the impulsiveness, chivalry, and sentimental- 
ism of the ill-starred Emperor. A great variety of 
minor characters, lightly but tellingly sketched, 
give lively color to the action: the gross, plebeian, 
unreliable Bazaine, the intriguing and unscrupu- 
lous Archbishop Labatista, the traitorous courtier 
Lopez, the gallant and high-minded Porfirio Diaz, 


the noble and impassioned Empress, the loyally _ 


devoted Austrian entourage of the imperial house- 
hold. Maximilian himself, in spite of his weak- 
nesses and inconsistencies — or perhaps because 
of them — has touches of true human pathos. 
His is the tragedy of the man of good will who is 
forced to do wrong, of the humanitarian who be- 
comes an oppressor, of the idealist who is led into 
atrocities. He has accepted the Mexican crown, 
believing himself destined to perform a sacred 
mission: the mission of atoning for the wrong done 
to Mexico by the Spanish conquest. He dreams 
of bringing peace, happiness, education, social 
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progress to the mass of the oppressed and igno- 
rant natives. Instead, he finds himself the tool of 
political schemers, financial speculators, clerical 
reactionaries, cruel upholders of class monopoly. 
He is deceived into the attempt to save his tot- 
tering throne by signing a decree of reckless mas- 
sacre. He is terrified by the slaughter resulting 
from it, he longs to suffer for his guilt. Death 
comes to be to him not so much an atonement as 
a necessity, an expression of his own inner, better, 
purer self. “I want to /ive my death,” is his word 
of farewell before facing his executioners. 
Brilliant and well-nigh inexhaustible in its truly 
Austrian buoyancy of temper as Werfel’s imagi- 
nation is, it cannot be compared in depth and 
power with that of the North-German Thomas 
Mann. Indeed, among all contemporary German 
writers of fiction, Thomas Mann stands out as a 
solitary and unique figure. From the year 1901, 
the date of his first great novel, Die Budden- 
brooks, until the beginning of the war, keeping 
conspicuously aloof from the sentimental emo- 
tionalism of the Herzogs and Frenssens, stead- 
fastly maintaining his careful, serious, austere 
manner of observation, his profound insight into 
character, his sure grasp of the things of the outer 
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world, he allowed to be published only such pro- 
ductions of his as came fully up to the standard of 
his own judicious and severe self-scrutiny. Dur- 
ing the war, he refused to be drawn into any kind 
of hysteria, seeking solace in retirement and in 
deep studies upon the basic qualities of German 
national achievements and failures. But not un- 
til a year ago, seven years after the armistice, as 
a man of fifty, has he given us, as the finished prod- 
uct of a whole decade of work, thought, investi- 
gation, suffering, and striving, what perhaps will 
go down in history as the most subtle spiritual 
reflex of an age of convulsions, disruptions, and 
cataclysms — the two-volume novel Der Zauder- 
berg. 

I shall not attempt the impossible by trying to 
give an account of the extraordinary variety of 
characters and happenings which Thomas Mann 
crowds together on the stage of this “Mount of 
Enchantment,” a luxurious international tuber- 
culosis sanatorium in the midst of the snow and 
icefields of Davos. The author himself, in an an- 
swer to critics, has admitted that it was meant by 
him as representative of the diseased capitalistic 
_society of pre-war Europe, the 1e very s society upon 
which rests the ultimate guilt of having made the 
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war inevitable. But this social symbolism of the 
underlying conception reveals itself only now and 
then to the more deeply searching eye, and then 
only dimly; it does not in the least take away from 
the vividness and reality of the individual experi- 
ences brought before us. What most palpably is 
the common theme of all these individual experi- 
ences is Death — death and its relation to life. 

At first sight it is the grimly farcical aspect of 
death that forces itself upon us as the prevailing 
impression of this picture. The society congre- 
gated on lonely Alpine heights in its flight from 
the fatal result of disease, contracted in the con- 
flux and tumult of modern civilization, seems 
habitually to be engaged in a veritable Danse 
Macabre. Although bearing the mark of Death 
upon their faces, the majority of them keep on 
following the course of their mean and worthless 
habits. Indeed, the disease only accentuates their 
weaknesses and their appetites; it makes them 
caricatures of life; and all their eating, drinking, 
flirting, gossiping, bragging, slandering, and in- 
triguing is nothing but one continuous, though 
constantly changing, collective grimace. A few 
figures, however, stand out by contrast from this 
mass of frivolity and vulgarity. 
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There is the young German officer, Joachim 
Ziemssen, instinctively guarding himself against 
the weakening influences of his illness and the 
equivocal charms of his effete surroundings, hold- 
ing himself inwardly and outwardly erect, bent 
only upon regaining his health and rejoining the 
colors: his final succumbing to the fatal disease 
has a fine human touch and affects us like a sol- 
dier’s death on the battlefield. There is the as- 
cetic Italian humanist and philosopher, Signor 
Settembrini, a champion of the spirit, an enthusi- 
astic advocate of freedom, enlightenment, and 
progress, a living protest against self-indulgence 
and weakness of the flesh: his brilliant speeches 
on human dignity and the necessity of resisting 
bodily conditions dispel for the moment the ener- 
vating air of the sick-room. There is Settem- 
brini’s spiritual antagonist, the Galician ex-Jew 
and revolutionary Jesuit Naphta, a fanatic of 
skepticism, nihilism, terrorism, despotism: his 
provoking and defiant attacks against phrases 
and fashions and the whole existing order of 
things stimulate intellectual independence and 
courage, although they lead to his own rash and 
unhappy end. There is the aged Dutch tobacco- 
king, Mynheer Peeperkorn, a giant of living, of 
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enjoyment, of feeling, truly Gargantuesque in his 
proportions: his primitive massiveness and im- 
pressiveness seem to contradict all impotence and 
inactivity, and his suicide impresses us like the 
blasting of rocks. And there is the principal figure 
of the novel, the young Hamburg patrician Hans 
Castorp, in whom all the fantastic sights and 
experiences of this world of fever, decay, and 
death produce a complete reversal of his former 
commonplace states of mind and views of life. 
He is an ingenuous youth of aristocratic and re- 
fined instincts, not in any way remarkable intel- 
lectually, dreamy and indolent, highly impres- 
sionable. He joins the sanatorium company in 
the first place on a brief vacation trip as the guest 
of his cousin, Joachim Ziemssen, is therefore in 
the first place only a sympathetic observer of the 
effects of disease upon different natures and tem- 
pers. But soon he finds himself a patient too, and 
gradually drifts into a state where disease as such 
comes to be his all-absorbing study and occupa- 
tion. Of striking outward experiences there is 
very little. The weeks, seasons, years come and 
go. Time seems to lose all distinguishing features. 
An immeasurable sameness of arrival and depart- 
ure, of X-ray examinations and lung operations, 
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of dying and recovering, of frivolous amusement 
and of lonely despair, of superlatively blue sky 
and savagely violent snowstorms envelops all 
things. The silence of eternity seems to descend. 
But in this silent sameness of things Hans Cas- 
torp hears voices and sees sights which stir his 
innermost being. 

Soon after his arrival he has noticed in the din- 
ing room, at the ‘‘Russian table,” far from his 
own, a young woman whose face, manner, mo- 
tions strangely attract him. He learns that she is 
the wife of a Russian official beyond the Cau- 
casus whom, however, no one has ever seen here, 
that she is tubercular, that she is a frequenter of 
all the fashionable European health resorts — 
Madame Chauchat. For months and months he 
makes no attempt to be introduced to her, nor 
does she speak to him when they accidentally 
meet in the halls or the parkways. But her seduc- 
tive image pursues him always and everywhere; 
at meal times his glance is constantly trying to 
meet hers, sometimes successfully; in his room 
he examines his temperature and is delighted to 
find that his fever rises at the thought of her; he 
dreams of her kiss at night. He knows that all 
this is immoral, that it is disease. But is not dis- 
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ease a heightened condition of life? Does it not 
open your eyes to the mystery of things? Does it 
not give you a freedom of which the workaday 
world has no conception? And are not love and 
disease the same thing? Do they not both disin- 
tegrate the body? Do they not both lead to 
death — death, the glorifier of all things, the 
solemn and majestic power which transforms life 
and surrounds it with eternity? By such and 
similar sophistries does this modern Tristan try 
to justify to himself his inner looseness and to as- 
similate the poison from which he cannot escape. 

That this hysterical state of mind does indeed 
expand and heighten his soul life is apparent. It 
makes him peculiarly susceptible to the suffering 
round about him and induces him to shower all 
kinds of attention and kindnesses upon particu- 
larly distressing cases among his fellow patients, 
the incurable, the moribund, the utterly lonely. 
It makes him listen with feverish eagerness to the 
debates of his philosophic friends about human 
freedom and destiny. It makes him delve in an 
amateurish way into the abstruse recesses of 
modern biology and chemistry. But everywhere 
he finds a confirmation of the conviction which 
more and more firmly and inevitably is settling 
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upon him — the conviction that his whole pre- 
vious life of health and activity had been a delu- 
sion, that only on this Mount of Enchantment 
has he come to understand the source of all our 
highest feelings and deepest insights: death. 

So he drifts on, dreaming and longing. Only 
twice in the book is there a meeting of the lovers, 
if lovers they can be called. The first time at a 
fancy-dress party on Carnival Tuesday, the even- 
ing before Madame Chauchat’s departure. Here 
Hans Castorp, emboldened by the Bohemian 
license of the féte, approaches her without cere- 
mony, addresses her with “Du,” blurts out be- 
fore her his fantastic philosophy, and trembling, 
on his knees, stammers insane words about the 
wondrous mystery of her body and the raptures 
of eternal communion; while she, stroking his 
hair, half tempting, half pitying, calls him “petit 
bourgeois” and “mon prince Carnaval.” 

The second meeting, years later, is after her 
return with another “travelling companion,” the 
Gargantuesque Mynheer Peeperkorn. This time 
it is she who makes the first approach. On the 
basis of their common feelings for the marvellous 
old man who has impressed his personality upon 
both of them, she asks and receives Hans Cas- 
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torp’s consent to a treaty of friendship; and she 
seals this treaty with a kiss. But although these 
are the only two scenes in which the Russian 
adventuress and the young German ingénu en- 
gage in intimate conversation, we feel her spell 
throughout the book and are made to understand 
why with her final departure all incentive seems 
to have gone from him. 

He now sinks back into what the author 
calls “the great dullness” — the ordinary dally- 
ing away of time by the sanatorium company, 
stamp-collecting, amateur photography, espe- 
ranto, playing patience, and what not; he be- 
comes a victrola fanatic, a victim of hypnotism 
and spiritistic séances; he even takes an interest 
in all the silly and stupid altercations and enmi- 
ties which infest the hospital atmosphere. He 
seems to have lost his individuality. 

What at last arouses and restores him to him- 
self is the great historic thunderclap which rocks 
the foundations of the Mount of Enchantment 
and scatters its inhabitants to the four winds: the 
declaration of war. 

“The dreamer stood up and looked about him- 
self. He felt disenchanted, redeemed, delivered — 
not through his own will power, as he had to con- 
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fess to himself with a sense of shame, but hurled 
into space by elemental forces to which his deliv- 
erance was an entirely accidental and secondary 
matter. But although his little fate vanished into 
nothing before the universal disaster, was here 
not after all a revelation of something like per- 
sonal, that is, divine justice and grace? If life was 
to accept once more her sinful child of sorrows — 
not on easy terms, but in the hard and harsh 
manner of a visitation which perhaps did not 
mean bodily life, but three volleys of honor over 
his, the sinner’s, grave, then he was ready for it. 
And thus he sank down on his knees, face and 
hands lifted up to a sky which was sulphurous and 
dark, but not any longer the grotto ceiling of the 
Mount of Sin.” 

The final scene shows him on the battlefield, as 
a private, mudbespattered, gun in hand, in the 
midst of falling comrades, blindly plunging on 
into shot and shell. 

I know that I have given only a very imperfect 
impression of a book crowded — possibly over- 
crowded — with thought, with knowledge, with 
characters, with incidents. But perhaps I have 
made it clear that it is essentially an epic of the 
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subject, it appeals altogether to the striving for 
health and reason. In reading it, I could not help 
recalling the sensations aroused in me by the 
masterpieces of San Marco and San Lorenzo; for 
here also I felt the power of an artist wo, con- 
centrating his whole being upon his work, dis- 
ciplining his will and his imagination, presenting 
life with perfect detachment and sovereignty of 
mind, has by this mastery of himself created 
something which communicates to those who 
enter into his work the same firm and self-con- 
trolled state of feeling. And, as a German, I could 
not help being proud that a work of such calm 
greatness and fundamental nobility should have 
sprung from the soil of harassed and distracted 
Germany. 


IV 


Only a blind optimism would minimize the 
grave and threatening dangers which still beset 
the future of Europe. Will the German people be 
able to bear indefinitely the ever-increasing bur- 
den of reparations? Will the racial antipathies 
and resentments, kept alive by the occupation of 
the Rhineland as well as by the conditions pre- 
vailing in the Polish Corridor, be ultimately al- 
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~ layed through some sort of compromise? Will the 
rights of national minorities be more effectively 
guarded by the League of Nations than hereto- 
fore? Will the disarmament plans lead to tangi- 
ble results? None of these questions can be an- 
swered in the affirmative with any degree of as- 
surance. 

That, in the midst of all these perplexing prob- 
lems, Germany should have set her face resolutely 
toward peace, that, avoiding dictatorship on the 
one hand and anarchy on the other, she should 
have made long strides in organizing freedom, is 
one of the few unreservedly hopeful symptoms of 
the times. 

If, by the development of her inner resources, 
by the cultivation of her intellectual and moral 
heritage, by demonstrating her right to interna- 
tional leadership in the realm of the spirit, she 
succeeds in replacing what she has lost in outward 
power, she will be the foremost safeguard of 
European tranquillity, happiness, and enlighten- 
ment in the decades to come. 
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